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Chapter 195. 


An Act to incorporate the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. 


The people of the State of Wisconsin, represented in 
Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 


SECTION 1. John G. MeMynn, J. L. Pickard, E. Hodges’ 
C. B. Goodrich, R. O. Kellogg, W. Vanness, D. Y. Kil- 
gore, C. Childs and 8. G. Stacy, with such other persons 
as may become associated with them, and their successors, 
be and are hereby created a body corporate and politic, 
with perpetual succession, by the name of ‘‘The Wiscon- 
sion Teachers Association,’ and by that name they and 
their successors shall ever be known, and shall have the 
power to sue and be sued, to contract and be contracted 
with, plead and be impleaded, defend and be defended in 
all courts of law and equity. 

SEC. 2. Said corporation shall have a common seal, and 
shall have power to acquire, purchase, receive, possess, 
hold and enjoy property real and personal, and to sell and 
convey, rent or otherwise lawfully dispose of the same at 
pleasure: Provided, That the amount of real and person- 
al property of said corporation shall not exceed the sum 
of twenty thousand dollars at any one time. 

SEC. 3. The purposes of said association shall be the 
mutual improvement of its members, and the promotion 
of popular education throughout the state. 

SEC. 4. Said corporation shall have the power to adopt 
such constitution and by-laws as they may deem proper, 
and make such rules and regulations from time to time as 
may be necessary to carry into effect the provisions of this 
act. 

SEc. 5. This act shall take effect and be in force from 
and after its passage. 

Approved March 20, 1855. 
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@Flo-master is news! Exciting news! 
Thousands of letters have been received from 
teachers praising this new “miracle” pen with 
the felt tip. And at Teachers’ Conventions the 
Flo-master booth is the center of attraction. 


The Flo-master turns out flash cards, 
posters, maps, charts and scores of other 
visual aids in a fraction of the time formerly 
required. It does many other jobs too! In 
fact there are more than 100 uses* for the 
Flo-master in schools. It writes on anything— 
leather, wood, metal, all grades of paper — 


even on the blackboard. 


It works like a fountain pen. No messing 
with brushes, paints, crayons—no dipping 
of pens or brushes into ink bottles, no clean- 


ing up afterwards. 


Thin lines or broad lines—up to % in. 
wide (with 4 sizes of interchangeable felt 
tips) — heavy or light— the flow of ink valve- 
controlled with the pressure of your fingers. 
Flo-master Inks—in eight colors—are instant- 
drying, waterproof, smudge-proof. Available 
at stationers or school supply houses. 


SO EASY TO FILL... 


Simply fill the Flo-master 








as you would a cigarette 
lighter. No mess, no fuss, 
no bother. No rubber sack 
—no “eye-dropper”. 





Flo-master School Bulletin 
illustrates scores of 
ways teachers are 
using the Flo-master 
in schoolroom 
instruction and 
activities. Write for 
your copy to 
Cushman & Denison 
Mfg. Co., 

153 West 23rd St., 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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lo-master 


The “Miracle” Pen with the FELT TIP 


See us at the conventions of the A.A.S.A. and the N.C.E.A. 
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INCOME! 









The most rewarding summer you ever 
spent can be yours—with a minimum income 
absolutely guaranteed! As a representative 
of the World Book Encyclopedia, you could 
work right in your own community and 
nearby. And the beauty of it is that your 
teaching experience especially qualifies you 
to succeed gloriously! In fact, many teachers 
earn as much as $100 a week or more—all 
summer long! 


You'd be proud to represent the World 
Book Encyclopedia. Your position is one of 
prestige and you can feel that you are indeed 
rendering a valuable service to the homes 
of your community. This extremely pleasant 


and profitable work has proved so satisfying 
to many teachers that they have arranged to 
keep on with it part-time during the school 
year. 


You cannot fail, when you do this work by 
our proved methods! But regardless of re- 
sults, we guarantee you a substantial income. 
We give you free training and help you in 
every possible way. Some of our highest- 
paid representatives are teachers. 


Think what it would mean to end up the 
summer with $1,000 or more extra income 
—money for a special vacation, new clothes 
or extra luxuries you’ve dreamed of! Mail 
the coupon below and find out more details! 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC., EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


(a Marshall Field-owned organization) 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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Miss Daly...this is Mr. Zehner 














STOCKHOLDER-OWNERS like Miss Daly know that 
about two-thirds of our profits have been plowed back 
in recent years for new facilities and equipment—from 
drilling rigs to delivery trucks. This helps make possi- 
ble better service and better products for you. 


Miss DALY AND MR. ZEHNER are members of the 
same business family, but they have never met. 


Miss Grace Daly is a student at Loretto Heights 
College, Denver, and also has a sales position in a 
well-known retail store. Mr. Carl E. Zehner works at 
the Standard Oil refinery in Whiting, Indiana. Both 
own stock in the Standard Oil Company. 

Standard Oil’s stockholder family is so large—it has 
almost 120,000 members—and is spread over so much 
territory and embraces people in so many walks of 
life that it would be impossible for one stockholder to 
know all the others. Our stockholder family also in- 
cludes many institutions such as colleges, hospitals, 
charitable organizations and insurance companies. 

And, incidentally, the largest amount of our stock 
any one person owns is less than 1% of the total, and 











MR. ZEHNER, as a Standard Oil employee, is backed 
by one of the broadest employee benefit programs in 
any industry. He has worked for Standard Oil for 
more than six years and, like more than 23,000 other 
employees, owns stock in the company. 


the largest amount any institution owns is less than 
4%. 

Last year the investments of our stockholder-owners 
helped provide more than 50,000 jobs, more than a 
quarter billion dollars in employee wages, salaries and 
benefits, and more than 2,000 useful petroleum prod- 
ucts at reasonable prices. 

These share-owners in American business have con- 
fidence in a steady return on their investment. 
Standard Oil has paid dividends for 59 consecutive 
years. Last year dividends had a value equal to 
$4.02 per share—the return to our stockholders for 
the use of their savings. 


Standard Oil Company 








MEET ANOTHER stockholder— Mrs. James C. 
Graves, a widow, of Saginaw, Michigan. 
Dividends from Standard Oil stock help to 
make life more comfortable for many per- 
sons who depend on investment of their 
savings for income. 

9 


4 


MEET ANOTHER stockholder—Children’s 
Mercy Hospital of Kansas City, Missouri. 
This hospital uses its Standard Oil dividends 
to help provide medical care for about 3,500 
children a year, three of whom are shown 
here with nurse Dolores G. Turnage. 


MEET ANOTHER stockholder—dealer J. E. 
Gossett, of Richmond, Indiana, testing anti- 
freeze for customer Earl Whitten. Mr. 
Gossett, a dealer for more than 10 years, has 
seen the demand for Standard Oil products 
increase steadily over the years. 


March 1953 
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Aoport ow IN COAL MINING 


om 


This spray gun on wheels guards lives by coat- 
ing mine walls, roofs and floors with pulverized 
limestone. Neither explosions nor fires can feed 
on coal dust so diluted. 













Giant lungs—like this one—are on duty around 
the clock. They breathe fresh air into the mine 
and expel dangerous gases. For every ton of coal 
a removed, millions of cubic feet of fresh air 


are blown in. 





Coal leads all industries in safety advance- 
ment—no other American industry can match 
coal mining’s safety improvement record. Ton for 
ton, coal mining is twice as safe today as it was 
only ten years ago...5 times as safe as 40 years ago. 





This safety record is no accident—the coal in- 
dustry has long conducted a vigorous search for 
ever better safety devices and methods. Thus, 
today, modern mechanical devices combat such 
hazards as fires, explosions and dangerous gases. 
In one year alone, 60 million dollars has been 
spent on such mechanical lifeguards—and in edu- 
cating personnel. Education is vital to safety. The 
great bulk of coal-mining accidents are the result 
of human error. Therefore, every educational de- 
vice is used by the coal industry to teach safety on 
the job and to preach it at regular meetings held 
with mine foremen. 
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Safety standards continue to climb—over the 
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years, the bituminous coal industry has raised the “THE GENIE STORY,” a new booklet for class= 

standards of mine safety higher and higher. And i room use, showing in a sequence of color illus- 4 

in the years to come, management is determined 1 watlons ond simple dietegue how @ ectecibey 5 
. . learns from the genie the magic of coal. 

to raise safety standards even higher, through = For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill in this 4 

both research and safety education. I coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational 4 

I Division, 320 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. j 

I (PLEASE PRINT) i 

I Name ! 

BITUMINOUS a COAL U street ! 

BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE I City. Zone___State 3 

A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION . re i 

j Position or grade i 

Washington 5, D. C. Ja = a a oe a oe oe ee oe ee oe oe oe onl 
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",. . dedtow on you the degree bachelor of... 
with all the rights and privileges..." 











A dream come true! 


Attend Summer School at 
A Wisconsin State College 


1953 classes begin at 


EAU CLAIRE, June 15 

LA CROSSE, June 15 
MILWAUKEE, June 22 
OSHKOSH, June 15 
PLATTEVILLE, June 15 
RIVER FALLS, June 15 
STEVENS POINT, June 15 
STOUT INSTITUTE, June 15 
SUPERIOR, June 15 
WHITEWATER, June 22 


Study 
Recreation 
Concerts 
Workshops 
Forums 
Lectures 
Field Trips 


4 March 1958 
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The Cover 


The charter appearing on the 
cover was machine set to repre- 
sent. the original, printed in 1855, 
as nearly as possible. We even 
have the extra “o” in Wisconsin. 


Calendar of Events 


Mar. 27—Northeastern Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association, Sheboygan 

Mar. 27-28—Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica, State Convention, Wisconsin 
State College, Eau Claire 

Apr. 10-11—Midwestern English Con- 
ference, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb, IIl. 

Apr. 13—Regional Safety Conference, 
Eau Claire 

Apr. 14—Regional Safety Conference, 
Park Falls 

April 17-18—Wisconsin Department of 
Classroom Teachers Conference, 
Green Lake 

Apr. 21-23—Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, La Crosse 

Apr. 22—Regional Safety Conference, 
Richland Center 

Apr. 28—Regional Safety Conference, 
Milwaukee 

Apr. 24-25—Wisconsin Home Econom- 
ics Association, Green Lake 

Apr. 24-26—North Central Regional 
Conference of Classroom Teachers, 
Chicago 

Apr. 24-25—Governor’s Conference on 
Children and Youth, Madison 

May 15-17—Wisconsin Association for 
Childhood Education, Green Lake 

June 28-July 3—NEA, Miami Beach 

July 8-10—Midwest Junior High School 
Conference, Madison 

Nov. 5-7—WEA, Milwaukee 


WEA Officers for 1958 


President 
CLYDE M. SHIELDS —-_---_- Waukesha 
First Vice President 
CLIFFORD S. LARSON ____----_ Wautoma 
Second Vice President 
Mrs. MyRLE ANDERSON ___- Eau Claire 
Third Vice President 
R. W. OSTRANDER —-~-~.~~-— Ellsworth 
Executive Secretary 
©: Gi; PEBZEE. .422-2 535 Madison 
Treasurer 
P.M. VINCENT <........ Stevens Point 
Executive Committee 
District I 
F, G. MACLACHLAN ___--~ Park Falls 
District II 
ALMA THERESE LINK ___--_--- Oshkosh 
District III 
A. W. ZELLMER __-. Wisconsin Rapids 
District IV 
Lioyvp R. Mosmne ........... Racine 
District V 
DONALD UPSON _-_-------- Janesville 
District VI 
HELEN M. ELLIOTT __--__-_ Milwaukee 
Past President 
LESLIE W. JOHNSON ____--_- Superior 
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AMERICAN DESK PERENNIALS. . .SCHOOL SEATING FOR 


Maximum_ 
Efficiency 


Here are illustrated three American Desk 

















favorites — from the educator's and the 
student's point of view: 
Each excells in COMFORT, each is designed 
for LASTING USE and complete room 
EFFICIENCY throughout the educa- 
tional building. Consult your American 
Desk dealers or salesman soon 
for your quantity orders. 


~ 






” IMPERIAL Desk Chair 


Engineered for correct posture; Teel 
. frames spot welded into one unit; beauti- 
STANDARD Chair No. Il fully finished birch-face plywood. Five 
' The leader among tubular straight chairs, sizes, 
lightweight yet strong as a steel beam. 


Birch plywood with tubular steel. Eight 


sizes, 










SC te PRESIDENT Tablet Arm Chair 


One size for high school or college. Construc- 
tion identical to The Imperial Chair Desk 
except for smaller writing area. 


/ 














American 
DBesle oxrcens 





MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
811 SOUTH WABASH 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Accident prevention is a crusade . . 


AUSE of death— Accident” 

is the grim notation that is 
placed on the death certificate of 
approximately 250 Wisconsin 
children and youth, ages 5 to 19, 
every year. This yearly toll would 
fill eight of your classrooms. If 
you have taught ten years the 
equivalent of 80 classrooms of 
Wisconsin students have suffered 
accidental death. Such a loss is 
tragic—to the state as well as to 
the parents. Who knows but that 
an Abraham Lincoln was among 
them, or an Einstein, or a Rem- 
brandt? Who knows but the par- 
ents, of hopes and dreams, of 
labor and sacrifice? 

Such losses are doubly tragic 
when we learn that the great ma- 
jority of accidents are prevent- 
able. They don’t just happen, they 
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Look at your class. Thirty pupils are busily studying. 
A year from today approximately eight times that 
number between the ages of 5 and 19 will have died 

in Wisconsin through accident. Appalling, isn't it? 


EDUCATION 


a 


STAY ALIVE 


Orlo Miller 


Coordinator of Health, Physical Education, and Safety 
State Department of Public Instruction 


are caused. They are generally 
due to someone’s ignorance, care- 
lessness, inattention, neglect or 
poor judgment. 


Wastage of Young Lives 


This appalling wastage of 
young lives presents a moral as 
well as professional chailenge to 
us. Accident prevention is a cru- 
sade in which all school people 
might well enlist. Much can be 


ae 


Some Wisconsin school systems have very extensive accident prevention campaigns 


in operation, others have not recognized ... 
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responsibilities ... 
Courtesy Madison Public Schools 


done to prevent additional losses 
of life and limb. We cannot afford 
to wait until accidents strike close 
to home before we are alert to 
the problem. It may then be too 
late. Accidents don’t always hap- 
pen to the other fellow—or to the 
other fellow’s students. 


Accidents are coming to be rec- 
ognized as one of the primary 
social and economic problems of 
the day. Wisconsin and the nation 
alike have a shameful record. 
About 2000 Wisconsin citizens of 
all ages suffer accidental deaths 
every year. In 1952, 895 persons 
alone were killed in motor vehicle 
accidents on Wisconsin’s high- 
ways. There is no simple solution 
to this problem but it is one to 
which the school can make a great 
contribution. A universal safety 
consciousness, a concern for oth- 
ers, knowledges and skills lead- 
ing to safe behavior are all with- 
in the scope of the school. 


Accidents are by far and away 
the leading cause of death among 
our 5 to 19 year olds. Nearly one 
out of two (45%) who died dur- 
ing the past few years died as the 
result of an accident. A glance at 
the charts shows that some dis- 
eases we have believed ravagers 
of our children and youth fade 
into virtual insignificance when 
compared with deaths from acci- 
dents. 











School safety programs can be- 
come much more effective. Per- 
haps our educational efforts have 
been too much of a blanket prop- 
osition. Perhaps we need to pin- 
point our efforts. An analysis of 
accident records is imperative. 
We must know as much as pos- 
sible about what we are trying 


to prevent if our efforts are to 
be most effective. What are the 
causes within specific age groups? 
Where and when do accidents oc- 
cur? Information given below 
was gained from reports of the 
State Board of Health, State Mo- 
tor Vehicle Department, National 
Safety Council, and the Wiscon- 


Chief Causes of Death- Wisconsin for 195! 
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sin Interscholastic Athletic Asso- 
ciation. 


Wisconsin’s Record 


The accident incidence of Wis- 
consin’s school age children is 
comparable to the national pic- 
ture except that our 15 to 19 year 
group have a somewhat worse 
record. In addition, this group 
shows an increasing rate in con- 
trast to a decreasing rate among 
the younger group. This decline 
has not paralleled the decline in 
deaths from disease, however. 
The 10 to 14 year group have the 
fewest accidents but only slightly 
less than the 5 to 9 group. (Do 
not be misled—the chart ex- 
presses percentages rather than 
numbers.) The 15 to 19 year olds 
have approximately two and one- 
half times more accidents than 
the 10 to 14 group! As shown in 
the chart, almost two-thirds of 
the fatal accidents of the older 
group are due to motor vehicles. 
The higher rate and unfavorable 
trend of this 15 to 19 group high- 
lights the need for much greater 
emphasis on driver education. 
Children of ages 5 to 9 are much 
more prone to be struck by a 
motor vehicle while on foot than 
are the two older groups. Drown- 
ing claims more than 20 per cent 
of the accidental deaths in both 
the 5 to 9 and the 10 to 14 group 
and the great majority of these 
are boys. Even the home is not a 
safe place for the two younger 
groups. Such causes as_ burns, 
firearms, and machinery make it 
second only to streets and high- 
ways as a place of fatal accidents. 

It is particularly among boys 
that accidents are the greatest 
single menace to child life. For 
some reason, 70 out of 100 per- 


sons killed by accidents are males. ° 


Girls in the age range of 10 to 14 
are especially free from acci- 
dents. There is a tremendous dis- 
crepancy between the sexes so 
far as deaths from drowning and 
firearms are concerned. Curricu- 
lum implications may even be 
drawn from the fact that falls 
are of greatest importance as a 
cause of death to women, taking 
an even greater toll than motor 
vehicle accidents. Who can say 
that the skills of body control, 
swimming, and, yes, even driving 
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an automobile—should not be 
taught? Attitudes are the pri- 
mary factor in the prevention of 
accidents, yet the importance of 
skill development cannot be 
denied. 


More Crippling Than Polio 


Fortunately, the great major- 
ity of accidents do not result in 
a fatality. According to the Na- 
tional Safety Council 100 persons 
are injured to every one killed. 
At least four of these receive a 
permanent disability such as the 
loss of an eye or finger, a 
“strained” back, or possibly a 
crippled leg. Such impairments 
frequently are vocational handi- 
caps, social handicaps, and result 
in personality disturbances. Acci- 
dents cripple many times the 
number of children who are crip- 
pled by polio, yet what relative 
unconcern there is! 

School accidents are generally 
less serious than accidents away 
from school but they are more 
numerous. Well over half of the 
injuries children receive occur at 
school. This is a direct challenge 
to school people and should be the 
immediate concern. 

As might be expected, the play- 
ground and gymnasium rate 
high, being about equal as a place 
of accidents. Unorganized play on 
the playgrounds is especially dan- 
gerous and basketball causes the 
most accidents indoors. The num- 
ber of accidents which occur right 
in the classroom is very surpris- 
ing. Many more school accidents 
occur in grades 7 thru 12 than in 
the elementary grades. The type 
of activity engaged in as well as 
differences in the amount of su- 
pervision are among the factors 
involved here. 

It is true that school age chil- 
dren have lower accident rates 
than other groups. We cannot 
take too much pride in this, how- 
ever, when we recall that our 
adult citizens were at one time 
our school population. Their edu- 
cation was pointed at making a 
living and at preparation for 
abundant, complete living, but 
was this enough? Judging by the 
number of adult accident fatali- 
ties, education for staying alive 
might well have received more 
emphasis. Many never get to en- 
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Chief Causes of Accidental Deaths- Wisconsin for 1949-/95] 











5-9 Years 
0 0 
Motor Vehicle .......... 0.00... 45.8 
DOMINO. sssccsncssscscscsncnctuie 21.7 
Burns and Conflagration ........ 84 
10-14 Years 
Motor Vehicle 40.7 
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TE Ieee nes 13.0 p23 
15-19 Years 
Motor Vehicle ................... 63.6 
ENNIO oo osc si avccvcnacanion 8.1 
Other Transportation ,........... 7.0 


joy for very long the fruits of 
their learning and their labors. 


Accidents Can Be Prevented 


There is a growing conviction 
that nearly all accidents can be 
prevented, the question of how to 
prevent them is the challenge to 
school people. Some Wisconsin 
school systems have very inten- 
sive accident prevention cam- 
paigns in operation, others have 
not recognized their opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities to such 
an extent. Hazardous playground 
equipment has been removed at 
many schools. Safety education 
has been. carefully planned as an 
integral part of the curriculum. 
Hand rails have been installed. 
Teachers have been sent to safety 
conferences and special driver 
education training courses. Acci- 
dent records are kept and anal- 
yzed. Bus patrols have been or- 
ganized. Safety posters have been 
strategically placed. Special doors 
have been installed on furnace 
rooms. Playground activities are 
organized and supervised. Peri- 
odic surveys of buildings and 
grounds are conducted. Teachers 
are alert to find the accident 
prone children—the repeaters— 
and refer them for treatment. 


Percent of Total Accidental Deaths 
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Students have been drawn into 
safety planning and safety activi- 
ties. First aid and driver educa- 
tion courses have been estab- 
lished. And still they seek new 
techniques of accident prevention. 


There are two aspects to the 
school safety program. One in- 
volves the provision and mainte- 
nance of safe learning conditions, 
which is a responsibility of all 
staff members, especially the ad- 
ministrator and custodian. Deci- 
sions regarding school dismissal 
time and the selection of new 
equipment may be just as sig- 
nificant in accident prevention as 
the sanding of ice-coated walks 
or the proper storage of flam- 
mable materials. Conditions 
change and constant vigilance is 
necessary, otherwise new hazards 
spring up which may blight the 
life of some pupil. 

Protection of children must be 
accompanied by education and 
guidance for self-protection. Edu- 
cation for safe living, then, is 
the other major objective of the 
school safety program. It is this 
factor which will determine to a 
large extent the accident rate of 
tomorrow. Education far out- 
ranks legislation and enforce- 

(Turn to page 26) 











If Yow re Going to Print, 


PRINT IT RIGHT 


Laurence B. Johnson 


Editor, New Jersey 
Educational Review 


HEN Gutenberg invented 

movable type, he laid the 
foundations of public education. 
He also created the most-used 
public relations technique for 
modern education. Also one of 
the most abused. 


Schools thruout the nation turn 
to printing when they have some- 
thing to say to their teachers, 
their parents, their taxpayers, or 
any of their other publics. A 
veritable flood of annual reports, 
periodicals, leaflets, handbooks, 
and campaign literature on 
schools flows from the presses 
each year. 


NSPRA Prepares Handbook 


Far too much of it is wasted. 
Some of it should'never have been 
printed at all; the job could have 
been better done by personal con- 
tact, meetings, visual aids, radio, 
television, or some other stand- 
ard public relations device. Much 
of the material misses fire be- 
cause it is not well done—in a 
form ill-chosen for its aim, writ- 
ten in educese for popular con- 
sumption, badly-illustrated and 
unattractive, or just poor print- 
ing by an incompetent printer. 
And a tremendous amount of 
even good printing often misses 
the boat because it fails to reach 
its audience, the people who must 
be informed, persuaded or stirred 
to action if the schools are to 
benefit. 

To help schools do better a 
goodly share of the printing they 
are going to do anyway, the Na- 
tional School Public Relations As- 
sociation has prepared a new 
handbook in cooperation with the 
NEA Research Division. It was 
launched in February at the 
AASA convention under the title 
Print It Right.* It attempts to 
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set down the techniques and 
skills which anyone facing a 
printing task needs to know. 
While it is aimed at the compara- 
tive amateur, it also offers ideas 
and tricks of the trade that will 
help those already reasonably ex- 
pert. Members of the committee 
which worked on it—experts in 
different fields—learned much 
from each other as they put it 
together. 


Is Printing Necessary? 


The committee was a unit in 
feeling that education often re- 
lies too much on the _ printed 
word. NSPRA, which sponsored 
the preparation of the handbook, 
strongly believes that the indi- 
vidual teacher—in daily contact 
with children and parents—is 
still the best public relations me- 
dium the schools can have. It 
demonstrated this by its first 
handbook, It Starts in the Class- 
room, followed by a newsletter 
of the same name. These empha- 
size how everyone in education 
can do public relations as he does 
his own work, whatever that is. 

But even if every teacher in 
America were to read and apply 
It Starts in the Classroom, there 
would still be tasks for which 
mass communication is needed. 
And while television, radio, mo- 
tion pictures, filmstrips, demon- 
strations, and displays all have 
their places, printed materials 
are still the most common form 
of mass communication. It is still 
necessary—though not always 
clear why—that superintendents 
issue annual reports. School sys- 
tems and teacher organizations 





* Available from NSPRA, 1201—16th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Single 
copies, $1.50. Discounts on quantity 
orders. 
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. ideas and tricks of the trade... 


both find regular publications 
essential to keeping teachers in- 
formed. Leaflets and folders can 
hit a single idea or convey a sim- 
ple message more quickly and 
more cheaply than any other 
printed device. Handbooks—even 
as Print It Right—can hold a 
body of information against the 
moment it is needed. And while 
the need of a campaign may show 
weakness in your long-range PR 
program, there is scarcely a 
school or school system which 
does not have one at some time or 
other—whether to put across a 
bond issue or a budget, or to em- 
phasize safety, courtesy, or 
health. 

Print It Right, therefore, de- 
votes nearly half its space to these 
forms of printed material, show- 
ing good examples of each, tell- 
ing what they can do best, and 
warning of the pitfalls. 


How to Print 


Every printed piece, however, 
is a combination of the written 
word, illustration, and layout. A 
second section of Print It Right 
deals with the common problems 
in those fields, and with the rela- 
tions between the person who 
plans and the workman who actu- 
ally does the printing. 

Is your copy cluttered with ad- 
jectives when you need verbs; 
with generalities instead of per- 
sonalities; with our own techni- 
cal jargon which bewilders the lay 
reader? The handbook offers con- 
crete ideas on writing copy so 
people will want to read. When 
you get it written, is it too long 
for the space you’ve planned? 
Print It Right tells you how to 
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measure copy for space, and 
space for copy. 


Do you have difficulty in vis- 
ualizing the completed job? The 
handbook tells how to plan from 
the very beginning, including the 
use or adaptation of good mod- 
els. How can you get color? Print 
It Right suggests three ways of 
getting the effect of color with- 
out greatly increasing costs. 


What’s all this about line-cuts 
and half-tones. The handbook 
tells—and illustrates—which are 
which and when and why. How do 
you crop a picture, and how to fit 
it into the space available? Here 
are specifics anyone can use. The 
handbook will also serve as a 
guide thru the labyrinth of print- 
ing techniques, tipping you off on 
the times and places to use letter- 
press, offset, multilith, and mim- 
eograph. 


Delivering the Goods 


Printing, as we have said, is 
useless until it is read by the per- 
son it was intended for. Each 
year thousands of reports and 
leaflets miss their mark because 
the distribution system breaks 
down. The school system or 
teachers association which prints 
a fine leaflet for parents and 
gives half the copies to teachers 
is just talking to itself. Print It 
Right suggests how to reach your 
public in other ways than by pu- 
pil-messengers, and offers a brief 
checklist of the public you must 
be sure to reach. 


If the “experts” who prepared 
this handbook could say only one 
thing to prospective users of 
printing, however, it would prob- 
ably be “Know Your Readers.” 
The idea runs like a theme thru 
their work—the need of pictur- 
ing the people for whom printed 
material is intended, designing 
the material for them, rather 
than somebody else, and getting 
it into their hands once the job 
is done. 

Incidentally, the authors have 
pretty well followed their own 
advice. The handbook is written 
in non-technical language, it is 
attractively illustrated and de- 
signed, and they are doing their 
best to get it into the hands of 
the people who can use it. 
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“Breaking In” THE SUPERINTENDENT 





E HAVE heard and read 
a great deal about the ori- 
entation and inservice training 


.of teachers, but usually little con- 


sideration is given along these 
lines to an incoming superintend- 
ent. Usually he gets a day’s brief- 
ing, a week perhaps, and then he 
has to dig things out for himself. 
My recent experience has been 
quite different and I think that 
it is worth reporting. 

The Board of Education of 
Central School District No. 1 of 
Price County was faced with the 
major problem of “breaking in” 
a new superintendent when the 
former superintendent, Walter 
Ploetz, resigned. The board mem- 
bers wanted to insure that the 
operation of the school system 
might. continue as smoothly as 
possible; therefore the new su- 
perintendent was contracted to 
be on the job a full month before 
the resignation became effective. 


Board Employs Two 


The board was willing to em- 
ploy two superintendents for a 
month’s time because they felt 
that the money thus spent would 
enable their school system to pro- 
gress with as little interruption 
as possible. The members felt 
that the new man would become 
acquainted with the usual prob- 
lems facing a new administra- 
tor, such as: the educational pro- 
gram, personnel, and existing re- 
lationships; special problems and 
needs; the transportation sys- 
tem; the school lunch program; 
the custodial staff; business man- 
agement; inservice training; and 
the community itself. These 
problems were complicated some- 
what since the Central District 
school system involves city, vil- 
lage, and rural schools. 

It was, then, an unusual op- 
portunity that was offered to the 
incoming superintendent—the 
chance to work on the job with 
his predecessor for a full month. 
The new administrator was able 


Ingvar M. Rohling 
Superintendent of Schools 
Phillips, Wisconsin 


to observe first hand and in de- 
tail just how his predecessor han- 
dled problems and also routine 
matters. He was able to become 
acquainted with most personnel 
and their relationships; he was 
oriented into the details of op- 
eration and became acquainted 
with many of the broader prob- 
lem areas. He was able to ob- 
serve the school board at work 
during a regular monthly meet- 
ing. The new _ superintendent 
learned on the job practically all 
of the new important informa- 
tion necessary for successful 
school district operation. 


Community Adjustment 


One of the most important 
areas of learning was the oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with 
the community and its resources. 
Attendance at various school, 
civic, and social functions and 
visits to the various county of- 
fices enabled the new administra- 
tor to become acquainted with 
many people in a short time. The 
problem of community adjust- 
ment was made relatively easy. 

It would be impossible, of 
course, to learn everything, to 
become acquainted in full with 
every detail. But all important 
matters were covered during this 
training period. 

The Central District Board of 
Education deserves credit for 
foresight and willingness in mak- 
ing this inservice period avail- 
able. Whether the experiment 
proves successful or not, remains 
to be seen. Certainly the full co- 
operation of Mr. Ploetz, the re- 
signed superintendent, the help- 
fulness of the Board of Educa- 
tion, the willingness among per- 
sonnel, and the friendly welcome 
extended by the people of the 
community combined to make 
this a fruitful learning experi- 
ence. 
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NEWS and VIEWS 





With the Lawmakers 


Y END of February more than 80 bills affect- 

ing education had been introduced into the 
Wisconsin legislature. Many of them are minor in 
scope. The first bill in the Senate recodifies Chap- 
ters 39 and 40 of the school laws and has moved 
along without debate. 

Appropriations for educational institutions and 
functions are in the budget bill upon which hear- 
ings have been concluded. It may be well on its 
way by the time this Journal is read. The admin- 
istration and Jt. Committee on Finance have 
trimmed sharply in some educational areas, left 
others as is, and given a few nominal increases. 
The consequence is that separate bills to increase 
aids will follow the budget measure such as state 
aid for supervising teachers, county normal 
schools, and vocational and adult education. 

Two bills to supplement state aids to insure 


Minimum Salary 


ILL 179, A., providing a legal minimum of 

$3000 for teachers with four years of profes- 
sional training with a degree was heard Febru- 
ary 24 and recommended for passage. A formid- 
able delegation appeared to support it. In opposi- 
tion were the League of Wisconsin Municipalities 
who objected to local tax increases and the Rural 
School Boards Association who wanted bargaining 
power preserved and no dictation from the state. 
WEA pointed out the comparatively few teachers 
included in the bill and that the increased cost 
spread over the state would be less than $250,000. 
Certainly such a figure would have negligible effect 
upon local levies or none at all. The chief argu- 
ment advanced by proponents is the need for a 
stipulated, fair, and practical minimum to attract 


their payment without prorating appear to have 
favor. 

Several measures changing the state aid for- 
mula and increase high school tuition are consid- 
ered. An attempt will be made to pass a bill re- 
enacting the 25% surtax on individual incomes for 
elementary and high school aids. With the heavy 
pressures for aids of various sorts not only in the 
educational field combined with the dwindling gen- 
eral fund balance, the lawmakers original deter- 
mination not to impose new taxes may soften 
somewhat. In the matter of teacher education 
standards a bill to cut the legal requirements for 
a certificate from two years of training to one 
year is a regressive step, inconsistent with trends, 
and would undermine what professional status 
teaching has so patiently and laboriously acquired. 


recruits into teaching. The lack of concern for 
teacher supply and child welfare which is deplor- 
ably evident in some people is illustrated by a re- 
mark at the hearing by a fellow who said, “If 
teachers can earn more in industry let them go 
there.” This contemptuous disregard for public 
education and the children, while not pervasive to 
a large extent, shows the need for greater aware- 
ness of the consequences of doing nothing about it. 

The Journal cannot keep WEA members up-to- 
date on legislation. It can only run commentaries 
for the record. We urge members of local associa- 
tions to keep posted thru the weekly bulletins, 1700 
of which are mailed to locals officers and admin- 
istrators. 


Increased Salary for Retired Teachers 


HRU the leadership of the Governor and At- 

torney General an increase in retirement bene- 
fits for teachers retired prior to June 30, 1951, is 
provided in 274, S. The problem of the state offi- 
cials in drafting a bill which would not be nullified 
by the Supreme Court decision was a difficult one. 
Provisions and wording indicate they spent con- 
siderable time and effort in attempting to set up 
a plan which would stand the test of constitution- 
ality. The introductory section declares that obtain- 
ing substitute teachers is a serious problem and 
that any alleviation of it is in the public interest; 
that inducing retired teachers to make themselves 
available by compensation would be justifiable. 
Sets up a roster of substitute teachers in the state 
superintendent’s office upon which retirants re- 
ceiving an annuity are placed upon application. 
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This list is to be sent to county superintendents 
and boards. Retirants so registered shall receive 
$25 additional per month, provided, they have been 
retired continuously since June 30, 1951; they 
stand by as a substitute teacher; have not with- 
drawn all or any part of personal deposits made 
into the fund. Further, no person is to receive the 
compensation to the extent said compensation when 
added to the benefit received under the retirement 
law exceeds $150. No compensation is paid for any 
month if the person serves as a substitute teacher 
in excess of one-half the normal teaching time of 
the regular teacher. 

Persons registered shall be constituted special 
employes of the state. The act is not effective after 
June 30, 1955. 


March 1958 
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Salary Bill Favored 


HE salary bill, 179, A. providing a minimum 
. of $3000 for teachers having four years of 
professional training with a degree was engrossed 
by the Assembly on March 4 by a vote of 76 to 16. 
It was then referred to the Jt. Committee on 
Finance. The bill was introduced according to 
action of the Representative Assembly sessions of 
1951 and 1952. 


Retirement Benefits 


St bills affecting the state system and three 
changing the Milwaukee system have been sub- 
mitted and are under consideration by the Jt. Sur- 
vey Committee on Retirement. The State Board 
has also introduced some, one of them changing 
the name of the state system to State Teachers’ 
Retirement System. The latter is, in our opinion, a 
good move because the present name seems to refer 
to state employes. 


When the Jt. Survey Committee reports the bills 
to the Senate with its recommendations they will 
undoubtedly be sent to the Jt. Committee on 
Finance before which a public hearing will be held. 
Related to retirement is bill 102, A. which abol- 
ishes the teachers surtax and integrates the surtax 
rates with normal rates. This is a part of the bill 
to simplify income tax returns. The WEA commit- 
tee and legal counsel are of the opinion that rights 
and safeguards are intact. 


Watching Federal OASI 


The profession will watch closely any attempts 
to integrate its system with federal OASI. The 
NEA and National Council on Retirement have an 
amendment ready if Congress should move to open 
the door for such integration. The amendments 
would permit members of present systems to have 
a referendum on the matter, requiring a two-thirds 
vote for approval, that existing benefits be not de- 
creased, and all rights preserved. Newspaper ac- 
counts from Washington in recent weeks tell of the 
long range study of social security recommended 
by the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
as indicating that no expansion of federal cover- 
age is to be made during this session. 

The National Retired Teachers Assn. and NEA 
have been doing considerable work in national cir- 
cles on securing exemption of part of retirement 
income from federal taxation. A report by these 
two groups at Atlantic City was that a poll of the 
Ways and Means Committee showed a_not-too- 
encouraging attitude. The committee gives as its 
chief reason the need for tax revenue. 


Teacher Liability 


EVERAL bills are in. One, 272, A., would re- 
move governmental immunity of all units for 
acts of negligence on the part of employes and per- 
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mit such units to purchase liability insurance. At 
the hearing it was opposed by the League of Wis- 
consin Municipalities, cities, and towns organiza- 
tion. Nevertheless, the committee members seemed 
to agree that teachers be relieved of their risk. 
Bill 353, A. has the same provisions but applies to 
school districts only. The subject has many legal 
complications, a problem for which we hope a 
solution will be found in the session. WEA legal 
counsel and some attorneys in and out of the legis- 
lature are devoting study to it. 


Higher Education 


TTRACTING more attention than any other 
bill, except perhaps the budget bill, are the 
administration’s recommendations for the integra- 
tion of higher education. Bill 275, S abolishes the 
present regencies and boards governing the Uni- 
versity, State Colleges, Stout Institute, and Wis- 
consin Institute of Technology. All would be com- 
bined into The University of Wisconsin under a 
board of 14 regents appointed by the Governor. The 
State Superintendent is a member ex-officio. Presi- 
dents of the institutions are retained but a chan- 
cellor shall head up the system. 

In the rural teacher training area a bill to 
change the name of County Normal Schools to 
County Teachers Colleges and the Principal to 
President has received approval of the committee 
of the Assembly in which house the bill originated. 


WEA Executive Committee 


Summary of Minutes 
Milwaukee, Feb. 6, 1953, 
7:30 P. M. 


Heard and approved the Treasurer’s Report. 

Authorized purchase of securities insurance for 
lessee of safety deposit boxes in amount of $100,000. 

Heard reply from Du Shane Memorial Defense 
Fund that it did not assign funds for payment of 
court costs. 

Mr. Zellmer gave a progress report for the sub- 
committee on Centennial observance. Phases of the 
observance such as the special Thursday evening 
convention program, the history of WEA, Charter 
for Education, Centennial seal and pin are develop- 
ing satisfactorily. 

Voted to send 5 representatives invited by NEA 
to the Minneapolis area conference on NEA Build- 
ing Program. 

Confirmed mail vote for WEA participation in 
Governor’s Conference on Children and Youth. 

Asked Legislative Committee to seek legislation 
authorizing school boards to purchase liability 
insurance for teachers. 

O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 
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Often educational improvements can’t be easily 


determined or measured except over a long period 


of time, but a review of ’52 points to 


Progress in Wisconsin Education 


HANGE is a certainty ; prog- 

ress is often in doubt. Prog- 
ress when and if it occurs may 
come as a lucky break or as the 
result of long-term purposeful 
planning. Educators aren’t accus- 
tomed either to look for or to get 
the easy windfall type of prog- 
ress. Much of educational prog- 
ress can’t be easily determined or 
measured except over a _ long 
period in the lives of individual 
boys and girls. And this improve- 
ment—as my astute father-in- 
law is wont to say—often takes 
at least the time equivalent of 
two generations to observe. 


Opinions of Educators 


And yet we educators are but 
human and need the encourage- 
ment of seeing good deeds bear 
fruit. Believing that teachers 
would like to find a hasis for opti- 
mism among threats of bigger 
wars, higher taxes, larger class 
sizes, and insufficient building 
space, the writer interviewed 
educators in strategic places for 
signs of good things which came 
in 1952. Here is what he came up 
with for education in Wisconsin.'* 

1. Growing realization that school 

district reorganization is the so- 
lution to the problem of provid- 
ing an improved educational pro- 
gram at a reasonable cost. The 
realization was shown by the 
many visitations of citizen groups 
to reorganized districts, by study 
group meetings, by the number 
of calls for consultants in this 
field and by less organized oppo- 
sition. 

2. Renewed interest and effort in 


The writer is grateful to Clarence 
Greiber, O. H. Plenzke, Clifford Lid- 
dle, E. R. McPhee, and members of the 
Department of Public Instruction for 
suggestions of educational advance in 
1952. It should be noted that many of 
the above items were vouched for by 
more than one source of information. 
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. Planning for 


school building construction 
shown by the expenditures of in 
excess of $35,000,000. 


. Upsurge in interest and effort in 


the field of inservice education 
shown by study groups, consult- 
ant demands, written descrip- 
tions of projects, and enrichment 
in the field of curriculum. 


. General renewed citizen interest 


in education due to teacher and 
building shortage. 


- Beginning of a very interesting 


and promising comprehensive 
plan for the study of school 
finance jointly sponsored by the 
university and our department 
and financed by the Kellogg 
Foundation. 


“A Charter for 
Education for Wisconsin” by the 
Wisconsin Council on Education 
in anticipation of the centennial 
celebration of the Wisconsin 
Education Association. This char- 
ter will emphasize the purpose, 
scope, and availability of educa- 
tion in Wisconsin. 


. United-front efforts on teacher 


recruitment by teacher educa- 
tion organizations, the Wisconsin 
Education Association, and our 
department. Took such form as 
attractive literature, tape record- 
ings, encouragement of Future 
Teacher organizations, studies of 
certification policies designed to 
encourage teachers already in 
the profession to remain in and 
advance in it. 


- Improvement of curricular or- 


ganization in the high schools in 
Wisconsin thru the study and 
adoption of multiple-period or- 
ganization. At the end of 1952, 
there were 72 high schools in 
Wisconsin working on this plan 
with promise of more high 
schools coming in. 


. Graduation from all state col- 


leges (9) (except the one at Su- 
perior which had produced such 
graduates since 1947) of first 
liberal arts classes. 


Letting of contracts for 
$5,000,000 in building for Wis- 
consin’s nine state colleges. Dur- 
ing 1952, six new dormitories 
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and one training school were 
completed on state college cam- 


puses. A_ long-range building 
planning study was also pro- 
jected. 


11. Establishment of a new program 
of activities in vocational educa- 
tion based on the practical needs 
of the community such as need 
for practical nurses, etc. 


12. Formal establishment of a tech- 
nical institute program at the 
Milwaukee Vocational School. 


13. Spread of special education serv- 
ices into rural areas especially 
in the fields of speech and men- 
tally retarded. 


14, Development of a program of 
parent education programs for 
handicapped children. 


15. Establishment of classes for 
mentally handicapped of a range 
of 35-50 I.Q. 


With these suggestions, by no 
means meant to be exhaustive, 
you may well think of many other 
important additions to the credit 
side of Wisconsin education for 
the year 1952. Certainly, no one 
can be accused of being a Polly- 
anna for looking for some basis 
for optimism in these troublous 
times (characterized as the world 
at its worst by a speaker at a 
recent educational conference in 
Madison). 
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NE of the joys of approaching spring comes 

on the first day that mom, dad, or junior leaves 
the front door open without challenge or danger of 
pneumonia. Screens replace storm windows, the 
house is cleaned from attic to cellar, and the fur- 
nace cuts off for the last time. Then that first 
warm day creeps northward to delight the hearts 
and open the doors of winter-weary Wisconsin. 

The State Colleges and Stout open their doors to 
summer school students on one spring day in June. 
Library books have been turned in and repaired, 
classrooms are redecorated, trees are trimmed, 
hedges clipped, and lawns mowed. Then someone 
opens wide the front door and summer is unoffi- 
cially here as the first summer school student 
enters for registration. 

The open door on the ten campuses should draw 
you to college this summer. It opens to registra- 
tion for courses you want, assembly programs 
you’re anxious to see and hear, tours you'll enjoy 
taking, supervised recreation you need, and a de- 
gree or salary increase you’ve worked for and 
deserve. 

More and more Wisconsin teachers are improv- 
ing their preparation qualifications by studying 
during the summer. In three years the number of 
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EAU CLAIRE—June 15 

LA CROSSE—June 15 
MILWAUKEE—June 22 
OSHKOSH—June 15 
PLATTEVILLE—June 15 
RIVER FALLS—June 15 
STEVENS POINT—June 15 
STOUT—June 15 
SUPERIOR—June 15 
WHITEWATER—June 22 


per 


elementary teachers with a degree has almost dou- 
bled in the state. The open summer school door on 
the ten campuses has helped boost this prepara- 
tion. Thousands of teachers have accepted its wel- 
coming challenge. 

For six weeks diligent study is spiced with the 
delight of a shady State College campus, friendly 
instructors, and a full schedule of tours, programs, 
and entertainment. You may swim, play tennis, 
or just relax and chat when lessons are finished 
for the next morning’s classes. 

Don’t avoid the campus doorway in June. As 
winter ends the door swings open inviting you back 
to college. Plan now to walk in this spring when 
the door is open to your successful future at Eau 
Claire, La Crosse, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Platteville, 
River Falls, Stevens Point, Stout Institute, Supe- 
rior, and Whitewater. 

In these pages of the Journal, the colleges can- 
not give you detailed information about the courses 
offered, the special features and workshops, the 
recreational opportunities, and the housing facili- 
ties available during the summer session. You are 
urged to write to the school of your choice as early 
as possible for the information you need. In some 
courses registration is limited. 








Oshkosh 


June 15 to July 24 


HE new Radford Hall dormi- 

tory and adjoining Pollock 
House, set in a block-wide formal 
garden, will be open at Oshkosh 
this summer for resident women 
students. Across Algoma Blvd. is 
the Union with TV, a snack bar, 
and lunch room. 

For all Summer School stu- 
dents regular and special courses, 
interesting excursions, and varied 
recreational opportunities com- 
bine to offer a hundred reasons 
for attending the 1953 summer 
session at Oshkosh. 

Among the outstanding fea- 
tures are: 








1. A remedial reading course, 
followed by a clinic for children 
in grades two to six. Designed 
especially for experienced ele- 
mentary teachers, the course will 
be conducted by Mrs. Jean Gogo- 
lewski who conducted a similar 
course at the University of Wis- 
consin last summer. 

2. A course in multi-sensory 
aids. Instruction will be given in 
the use and care of film projec- 
tors, tape recorders, opaque pro- 
jectors, colored slides, and other 
visual and auditory materials. 

3. Kindergarten training. Two 
courses will be offered, one in 
kindergarten techniques and one 
in student teaching in the kinder- 
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Enrollment in elementary schools 
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provides an opportunity for practice teaching. 


garten. The latter course will be 
limited to six student teachers. 

4. A three-day science confer- 
ence. To be held under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Milton O. Pella of 
the University of Wisconsin on 
June 23, 24, and 25, the confer- 
ence will consider projects and 
problems suitable for science in 
grades one to nine. 

5. A series of courses designed 
to prepare qualified secondary 
teachers for teaching in the up- 
per grades. These courses include 
techniques in arithmetic, read- 
ing, music, and art. Student 
teaching in grades five to eight 
will be offered to students who 
have previously earned six credits 
at Oshkosh. 


6. Physical education courses. 
Offered by four instructors, these 
courses are included in the minor 
offered by the college in physical 
education. 


7. Five library courses leading 
to a minor in library science. 


8. An interesting and varied 
series of assembly programs. 
These include the American Male 
Quartet, pianist-composer Percy 
Grainger, scientist Dr. Milton O. 
Pella, lecturer Sunder Joshi of 
India, and Jess Coffer Marionette 
Plays. 


The summer school bulletin 
will be available about April 1. 
For a copy of the bulletin write 
to J. H. SMITH, Director of the 
Summer Session, Oshkosh. 





Stout Institute 


June 15-July 24 


EGISTRATION for the six 

weeks summer session of 
The Stout Institute opens Mon- 
day, June 15. Classes begin on 
Tuesday, June 16. Courses at both 
the graduate and undergraduate 
levels will be offered, with many 
choices available. Included will 
be general education courses in 
social science, science, mathemat- 
ics, English, and psychology, in 
addition to the specialized Indus- 
trial Education and Home Eco- 
nomics subjects. 

The total summer session pro- 
gram has been planned with the 
following groups in mind: execu- 
tives and teachers starting or 
continuing graduate work lead- 
ing to the Master’s degree, new 
students enrolling for the first 
time at The Stout Institute and 
desiring undergraduate courses, 
teachers wishing to improve their 
skills in the practical arts, and 
students continuing their work 
leading to completion of degree 
requirements. 








Home Economics 


In the Division of Home Eco- 
nomics courses on both the grad- 
uate and undergraduate levels 
will be offered for both three and 
six week periods. A special Work- 
shop for Homemaking Teachers 
will be held from July 6—July 24. 

A variety of courses in Home 
Economics Education, Food and 
Nutrition, Related Art, and Cloth- 
ing and Textiles will be offered. 
For persons who wish to complete 
their requirements for dietetic 
internships, there will be courses 
in Institution Management and 
Current Developments in Nutri- 
tion. Certification courses for vo- 
cational homemaking teachers 
will also be offered during the 
summer session as well as tech- 
nical courses planned for teach- 
ers of adult classes. 


Industrial Education 


A total of 48 courses will be 
offered in the Division of Indus- 
trial Education. Undergraduate 
technical courses available in- 
clude audio-visual education and 
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photography; printing, graphic 
arts, and bookbinding; metal- 
work and auto mechanics; draft- 
ing; cabinet work, finishing, and 
carpentry; general mechanics; 
building construction. 


Specialized Courses 


Special units are planned in 
safety education, driver educa- 
tion, counseling, interviewing 
techniques, coordination, organi- 
zation of physical education, foot- 
ball coaching, and teaching tech- 
niques in the practical arts. 


Recreation 

Enjoy fishing, swimming, boat- 
ing, golf, and tennis—in addition 
to the college sponsored program 
of social activities—in Northern 
Wisconsin at its best. 


Summer Session Bulletin 


Write to the DIRECTOR OF SUM- 
MER SESSION, The Stout Institute, 
Menomonie, Wis. for the Summer 
Session Bulletin. 


v4 


Whitewater 


June 22 to July 31 


SINCERE invitation is ex- 
tended to teachers and high 
school graduates to attend the 
1953 summer session at White- 
water State College by the Presi- 
dent and faculty. The summer 
session offerings provide oppor- 
tunities for both elementary and 
secondary teachers to qualify for 
teacher certification, complete 
work for a degree, or improve 
your position in the salary sched- 
ule. Extensive offerings will be 
available in business education 
for those wishing to qualify for 
a teaching certificate. 

Of special interest to teachers 
will be a workshop in Mental Hy- 
giene which is being co-sponsored 
by the State Board of Health and 
Whitewater State College. En- 
rollment will be limited to 20 stu- 
dents so applications for admis- 
sions to this workshop should be 
sent at once. Address applications 
to the Summer Session Director, 
Wisconsin State College, White- 
water. 

Several institutes and convoca- 
tion programs have been planned 
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Broadcasting techniques before the microphone and in the control room are taught. 


for the 1953 summer session. The 
institutes include the following: 

1. Aviation Education, including 

flight experience, June 30. 
2. “Reading Improvement”, July 14. 
3. “Improvement in the Teaching of 
Elementary School Science”, 
July 21. 

In addition to the above, there 
will be two field trips to study 
Wisconsin in connection with the 
course in Wisconsin History. 

Field trips for credit following 
the summer session will be con- 
ducted. One is tentatively sched- 
uled to cover the southwest part 
of the United States and the other 
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Teachers of Manual Arts get practical experience in modern building construction. 


tentatively scheduled for Guate- 
mala. Those interested should 
write to the Summer Session Di- 
rector at the College. 


Registration for the summer 
session will be held on Monday, 
June 22, beginning at 8:00 A. M. 
The fee for the summer is $30.00. 
This includes both the state fee 
and the student activity fee. 
Textbooks are supplied by the 
college. 


For further information, please 
write to: Dr. R. C. WILLIAMS, 
President, or DR. A. I. WINTHER, 
Summer Session Director. 
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La Crosse’ 








June 15-July 24 


A CROSSE, in the heart of 


the scenic Coulee Region, of- 
fers pleasant and profitable sum- 
mer study. The bluff-rimmed Mis- 
sissippi area provides recreational 
opportunity for all who like the 
out-of-doors. 


Course Offerings 


Courses at La Crosse are 
planned to meet the needs of 
teachers in rural, elementary, and 
secondary schools, and in the spe- 
cial field of physical education. 
Skilled teachers and well distrib- 
uted offerings in Art, Education, 
English, Foreign Language, Ge- 
ography, History and Social Sci- 
ence, Mathematics, Science, 
Music, Speech and Physical Edu- 
cation will provide abundant op- 
portunity for personal and pro- 
fessional growth. 


Communication Workshop 


A special feature of the 1953 
summer session at La Crosse will 
be the Communication Workshop, 
a mosaic of courses in the Eng- 
lish-Speech field. Included will be 
work in Creative Dramatics, Oral 
Interpretation, Radio and Jour- 
nalism, Creative Writing for 
Children, Remedial Reading, En- 


richment Reading in Social 
Studies, and one-act plays. Lab- 
oratory work will be an integral 
part of the workshop. Students 
may enroll for one, four, or seven 
hours of credit.. 


Mental Health Course 


A course on mental health, 
sponsored jointly by the college 
and the State Department of Pub- 
lic Health, will be available to a 
selected group of teachers. The 
objective will be to help teachers 
to understand better the emo- 
tional needs of children. A group 
of children will be available for 
demonstration and _ observation 
purposes. A clinical psychologist 
will be in charge of the course. 
Enrollment by special permission 
only. 


Enrichment Days 


A series of Enrichment Days 
will provide opportunity for per- 
sonal and professional growth 
outside the classroom. During 
each of the six weeks special 
afternoon programs will be de- 
voted to such subjects as these: 
“Of Course You Can Spell,” 
“Backgrounds of American For- 
eign Policy,” “Mental Health of 
the School-Age Child,” ‘Creative 
Music,” and “Have a Hobby.” 
Movies, lectures, and displays 
will be a part of the enrichment 
program. 





Summer sessions offer an opportunity for classes to enjoy the out-of-doors. 
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Laboratory Schools 


As usual, a campus rural school 
and an elementary school inclua- 
ing the first six grades will be in 
operation for observation and 
practice. In addition there will 
be opportunity to observe a spe- 
cial group of children in an ex- 
perimental study of a foreign 
language, French. 


Registration and Fees 


Registration, June 15. Fees 
total $30.00 for the six weeks’ 
term. Nominal towel fee for those 
using gymnasiums and pools. For 
full details or bulletin write to 
ADMISSIONS OFFICE, Wisconsin 
State College, La Crosse. 


Eau Claire 


June 15-July 24 


ISCONSIN’S most beauti- 

ful College Campus offers 
you six weeks of worthwhile 
activity in a pleasant environ- 
ment. The Wisconsin State Col- 
lege at Eau Claire will offer a 
wide variety of courses to meet 
the needs for teachers seeking 
professional advancement. Sum- 
mer Session begins on Monday, 
June 15, and closes Friday, July 
24—a six-weeks session. For one 
or more of these reasons you will 
attend Eau Claire: 








1. Start or continue work on a 
Degree in Elementary Education, 
Degree in Secondary Education, 
Degree in Liberal Arts. 


2. Rural Teachers may meet 
certification requirements for 
teaching in Wisconsin Rural 
Schools by earning credit toward 
a two-year diploma. 


3. Emergency Permits may be 
extended by study in rich choice 
of approved courses. 


4. Professional Advancement 
and ~‘Credit” on Salary Sched- 
ules may be satisfied in the broad 
offering available. 


5. “Pure Enjoyment,” Special 
Interests, and Cultural Enrich- 
ment provide opportunities for 
those not concerned with credits 
or degrees. 
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6. 1953 High School Graduates 
will find a varied program en- 
abling them to get an early start 
in college education. 


7. College Students in attend- 
ance on the Campus during the 
academic year may desire to use 
the Summer Session to adjust 
any irregularities in the program 
of work or to shorten the cal- 
endar time necessary for comple- 
tion of degree requirements. 


8. Courses for Secondary Edu- 
cation majors and Liberal Arts 
graduates to qualify for a permit 
to teach in the Elementary 
grades. 


9. To Qualify for Librarian’s 
Certificate. Persons who wish to 
meet the demand for teacher- 
librarian certificate can obtain 
such during the six weeks ses- 
sion. Eau Claire offers a minor in 
Library Science. 


10. The College Forum. Open 
to all students. Class meets a total 
of 30 hours. Summer Session stu- 
dents may elect for credit beyond 
the six semester credit maximum 
load. Fifteen to seventeen great 
issues will be discussed. 


11. Drama Workshop. A course 
designed primarily for Second- 
ary teachers (or those interested 
in the community theatre). In- 
cluded are units on directing, act- 
ing, staging, lighting, selection of 
plays, and costuming. 


12. Student Teaching. Student 
Teaching opportunities will be 
provided for Student Teaching 
from Kindergarten thru Grade 8. 
Students desiring to elect Student 
Teaching this Summer, must 
make application with Dr. Lester 
Emans, Director of Teacher Edu- 
cation, before May 1. 


13. Driver Education. This 
course is designed to prepare stu- 
dents to teach Driver Training 
in the high school. 


14. Pre-College Mathematics to 
Satisfy High School Deficiency. 
Special courses in pre-college 
Mathematics will be offered to 
high school students or high 
school graduates who need addi- 
tional Mathematics before begin- 
ning college work. 
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15. Special Courses. Many spe- 
cial courses in Education, Art, 
Music, Psychology, English, Ge- 
ography, Science, Physical Edu- 
cation, Health, Speech, Mathe- 
matics, and Social Science will be 
given. Complete Summer Session 
Bulletin available about March 15. 


Costs for Summer Session: 
State fee—$25; Student activity 
fee—$5; Room at college dormi- 
tory—$25 for 6 weeks. 

Write to LEONARD HAAS, Direc- 
tor of the Summer Session, or 
LESTER M. EMANS, Director of 
Teacher Education. 
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Wholesome recreation is a part of every summer school schedule in every college. 


Superior 








June 15-July 24 (Undergraduate) 
June 15-July 24 or August 7 


(Graduate) 


OTH graduate and under- 

graduate will again be at Su- 
perior this summer. Undergrad- 
uate work for high school and 
county normal graduates will last 
six weeks. Graduate work for 
those with earned four-year 
Bachelor’s degree will last either 
six or eight weeks depending on 
the choice or need of particular 
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Science courses are always interesting and at times a little spooky perhaps. 
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graduate subjects. Ninety-eight 
different subjects will be offered 
on the undergraduate level and 
16 on the graduate level, or a 
total of 114 subjects in all. 


Opportunities for Teachers 


America will need at least 
100,000 qualified teachers each 
year for the next six years at 
least. Not one-half that number 
are being produced. Increased 
salaries for rural and elementary 
teachers are the inevitable result. 
The summer school at Wisconsin 
State College, Superior, invites 
the recent high school graduate to 
consider the opportunities and 
rewards of elementary school 
teaching as a career. We also in- 
vite the teacher-in-service to con- 
sider either our many fine sub- 
jects leading to the four-year 
Bachelor’s degree or if you now 
have a four-year degree, then our 
program of accredited graduate 
work especially designed for 
teachers and leading to the Mas- 
ter’s degree. 


Education for Unsettled Age 


The 1953 Summer School offers 
a “good education” on each of 
five yearly academic professional 
levels—freshman (1953 high 


school graduates are invited to 
start their college education 
now); second year—(finish and 
graduate with diploma from a 
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two-year course for rural teach- 
ers, or continue the second year 
of a longer course); third year 
(finish a three-year course for 
rural or elementary school teach- 
ing or continue the third year of 
any one of our six four-year 
courses) ; fourth year (all four- 
year courses lead to a Bachelor’s 
degree and to licenses for teach- 
ing for those not taking the four- 
year Liberal Arts course) ; fifth 
year (the Wisconsin State College 
at Superior offers a Master’s de- 
gree in Education). 


Six Special Summer Features 


I. A full attendance campus 
elementary-junior high _ school- 
kindergarten thru grade nine. 
Normal pupil enrollment runs 
from 200 to 250 normal boys and 
girls. 

II. Auditorium exercises by- 
weekly, music, drama, and lec- 
tures—culture, citizenship, and 
entertainment is the aim. 

III. A well-planned social- 
recreational program—trips, 
teas, picnics, parties. 

IV. Thirty-two afternoon pro- 
fessional conferences in the cam- 
pus McCaskill school. Attendance 
though entirely voluntary is 
always encouragingly large—746 
last summer. 

V. A week of attention to 
poetry—under the leadership of 
John Ciardi of Harvard. 





Kindergarten teachers enjoy practice teaching during the summer sessions. 


VI. Sixteen subjects for grad- 
uate students only, totaling 43 
semester hours credit. 

For additional information or 
Summer School Bulletin, write 
to: V. E. VAN PATTER, Director 
of Summer School, Wisconsin 
State College, Superior, Wis. 


River Falls 








June 15 to July 24 


IVER FALLS offers an at- 

tractive range of courses in 
professional and academic work 
from which to select a summer 
program of studies. Eighty 
courses are scheduled. Registra- 
tion will be held June 15, with 
regular classes beginning June 16. 


Special Features 


Psycho Educational Clinic 
Service—An especially well quali- 
fied staff will be available for 
consultation, demonstrations, and 
service in this area of education. 


Visual Aids—A well equipped 
and efficiently operated program 
of visual education will be avail- 
able. 


Coaching Clinic—The fourth 
annual clinic for coaches will be 
held June 18, 19, and 20. Tenta- 
tive arrangements have been 
made to secure Henry Iba, bas- 
ketball coach of Oklahoma A. and 
M., and Lowell (Red) Dawson, 
football coach from the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburg, as consultants. 
Several talented high school 
coaches will also be on the staff. 
For further information write 
Phil Belfiori, Athletic Director. 


Driver Education—Theoretical 
and practical behind the wheel 
experiences leading to a certifi- 
cate to teach driving in high 
schools will again be offered. 


Library Science—Several 
courses leading to a minor in 
library science may be taken dur- 
ing the summer. 


Curriculum Laboratory—One 
of the most modern and complete 
curriculum laboratories in teacher 
education will be available and 
open daily for student use. 
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Campus School and Student 
Teaching—Observation and stu- 
dent teaching will be carried on 
daily in the Campus School from 
nursery school thru the junior 
high school level. Experience may 
be had in Core Curriculum work 
in the upper grades. The college 
initiated an experimental pro- 
gram in core curriculum work 
the past year. 


Convocations— 


Robert Pritchard, pianist—June 22, 
10 A. M. 

Alice Marble, lecture and _ tennis 
clinic—June 29, 11 A. M. 

Doraine and Ellis, singing duo— 
July 6,8 P. M. 

Mary E. Latimer, character stylings 
in monologue—July 13, 10:30 A. M. 

Lois Bannerman, harpist—July 20, 
8 P.M. 


Social and Recreational—In- 
cluded in the summer program 
are organized golf, swimming, 
tennis, volley ball, and square 
dancing. The annual boat excur- 
sion on the St. Croix River is 
scheduled for July 2 and the fac- 
ulty-student chicken dinner for 
July 21. 

For further information or a 
Summer Session Bulletin, write 
L. G. STONE, Director of the Sum- 
mer Session. 


va 
Stevens Point 


June 15—July 24 


OU will enjoy the summer 
session at Stevens Point where 
educational features and fun are 
mixed in proper proportion. 
Whether you are working toward 
a degree or wish to further en- 
rich your background for teach- 
ing, the Stevens Point college 
plans its summer sessions to meet 
your needs. 
Features of the 1953 Stevens 
Point summer session include: 


A Statewide Health Education 
Workshop: This is a cooperative 
offering of the college and the 
Wisconsin State Board of Health. 
It will have special value for 
teachers connected in any way 
with health education. Mrs. Cath- 
erine Campbell of the Board of 
Health, and Arol C. Epple of the 
college biology department will 
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Science teachers find much of interest in the well-equipped college labcratories. 


direct the workshop. Experts in 
all phases of health education will 
serve as visiting lecturers and 
consultants. 


Geography-History, Western 
Field Trip: Field trips are now a 
traditional part of the Stevens 
Point summer sessions, but the 
trip this summer is the first to go 
West. Its destination will be Colo- 
rado and the Rocky Mountains. 
The college bus will again be the 
rolling classroom, with the group 
limited to bus capacity. Robert S. 
Lewis, geography instructor, will 
direct the trip. Dr. Warren G. 
Jenkins will accompany the class 
as history instructor. If you elect 
this course, you will spend one 
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week in orientation work on cam- 
pus, travel for three weeks, and 
complete the course with two 
weeks of campus study. The 
course carries six credits. 

1953 Conservation Workshop: 
Stevens Point, with the other 
State colleges, is again offering 
a summer conservation camp at 
Eagle River, June 15 to July 18. 
The camp is in the heart of the 
Wisconsin Headwaters country, 
and students will study much of 
the time out-of-doors. If you wish 
to enroll, make application imme- 
diately as enrollment is limited 
to 42. 

Training School Facilities: If 
you wish to observe or need prac- 
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Colleges plan picnics during summer as a part of the recreational program. 
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tice teaching credit, the elemen- 
tary grades in the campus Train- 
ing school will be available. 


Summer Recreation: Your 
activity fee card will serve as ad- 
mission to a varied program 
series of distinguished artists, 
carefully chosen with your inter- 
ests in mind by the assembly com- 
mittee. The college will sponsor 
square dances and field trips to 
a number of nearby places of in- 
terest. The Wisconsin river wends 
its way thru Stevens Point, where 
two parks and many picnic spots 
are so much a part of summer 
school life as to seem an extension 
of the campus. An all-school pic- 
nic is a highlight of recreation 
plans. 

Your copy of the Summer 
School Bulletin may be obtained by 
writing to DR. QUINCY DOUDNA, 
Director of the Summer School, 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


Milwaukee 


June 22-July 31 


RECORD number of gradu- 

ate and undergraduate 
courses will be offered during the 
six weeks at Milwaukee. Work- 
shops—some of them unique in 
the United States—combined with 
an outstanding recreational pro- 
gram, will provide an interesting 
and profitable summer for in- 
service teachers and students in 
the education and liberal arts 
fields. 


A Wide Variety of Courses 


174 courses in the fields of art, 
biology, chemistry, economics, 
education, English, foreign lan- 
guages, geography, history, 
mathematics, music, physical edu- 
cation, physics, psychology, soci- 
ology, and speech. Graduate 
courses in elementary education, 
education for exceptional chil- 
dren, art education, secondary 
education, and music education. 


Workshops 


Six-weeks workshops’ in ele- 
mentary education, human rela- 
tions, education of exceptional 
children, and mental health; also 
a clinic and workshop in reading. 
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The Community and the Arts 


A new workshop (in coopera- 
tion with the University of Wis- 
consin), six weeks long, integrat- 
ing study in the fields of drama, 
music, art, and the dance, in rela- 
tion to the teacher and the com- 
munity. 


Recreational Program 


Nationally known speakers and 
special entertainment at weekly 
convocations; regular recrea- 
tional hotr in the college gym- 
nasium; picnics; excursions; and 
an opportunity to enjoy the ex- 
tensive vacation resources of Mil- 
waukee. 

For further information write 
A. A. SUPPAN, Director of the 
Summer Session. 
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Platteville 


June 15-July 24 


LATTEVILLE’S summer ses- 

sion program offers 68 
courses, a speech workshop, an 
arithmetic workshop, and a read- 
ing clinic. In addition the labora- 
tory school will be in operation, 
making it possible for students 
to earn practice teaching credit 
or to observe skilled laboratory 
teachers at work. 

The speech workshop, sched- 
uled for five days per week for 
the entire session, will be organ- 
ized in such a way as to meet the 
needs of both elementary and 
high school teachers. The class 
will be divided into groups accord- 
ing to their interests and needs. 

During the afternoons of the 
week June 29 thru July 3, mem- 
bers of the mathematics depart- 
ment will conduct an arithmetic 
workshop. Arrangements are be- 
ing made to have someone of 
prominence in the field of mathe- 
matics education take charge of 
one of the meetings. Since the 
workshop -is being designed for 
both elementary and secondary 
teachers, the problems involved 
in teaching arithmetic on the 
various levels will be considered. 
Members of the laboratory school 
staff will present various meth- 
ods and materials appropriate 
for the several levels. Students 








regularly enrolled in the summer 
session may participate in the 
workshop without paying an ex- 
tra fee assessment. Others may 
enroll by paying a fee of $5. The 
workshop is offered for one credit. 


Because so many attending last 
summer’s reading clinic spoke 
favorably of it, the director of 
the summer session has decided 
to offer another clinic this sum- 
mer. Once again negotiations are 
underway to secure someone out- 
standing in the field of reading 
to organize and direct the work. 
The clinicians will consider prob- 
lems and curricula of interest to 
both elementary and secondary 
teachers. Offered for one credit, 
the clinic will be held June 22 
thru June 26 during the after- 
noons. Persons not enrolled in 
the summer session may partici- 
pate by paying a $5 fee. 

Several courses seldom offered 
before during the summer have 
been scheduled for this session. 
Among them are Astronomy 302, 
Plastics 282, History of the Ori- 
ent 373, Literature for Adoles- 
cents 292, The Novel 333, Art 
Metal 342 and 472, Trees and 
Shrubs 313, Problems in Family 
Living 402, Social Problems 363, 
and Geography of Europe 303. 


Excellent housing for women 
will be available at the new dor- 
mitory, Agnes Otis Brigham Hall. 
Rental will be $30 per person for 
six weeks. 


The Men’s Residence Hall, re- 
cently redecorated, will be open 
to men at $25 per person for the 
session. 


Summer session fees include a 
$25 incidental fee, a $5 student 
activity assessment, and a $1.50 
deposit for textbook and locker 
rental. 

For further information write 
DR. MILTON LONGHORN, Regis- 
trar, for a summer session bul- 
letin. To facilitate registration, 
it is recommended that students 
who have questions concerning 
credits or courses contact Dr. 
Longhorn prior to June 15. 
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LYMAN C. DRAPER 


State Superintendent 
1858-1860 


Courtesy Wis. Hist. Soc. 


HE Wisconsin Journal of 

Education, now a century 
old, might never have reached its 
centennial, had not Lyman C. 
Draper come to its defense and 
presented convincing arguments 
for its continued usefulness. 
Draper, who served at the same 
time as Corresponding Secretary 
of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, was elected State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion as a Democrat in November, 
1857. Furthermore, a majority of 


‘the State officers and legislators 


were then Republicans. The new 
Republican administration came 
in pledged to economy ‘and hon- 
esty after a Democratic regime 
characterized by corruption and 
extravagance. The economy mind- 
ed senate, looking for means of 
saving money, cast its eye on the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education 
and called on Superintendent 
Draper for information. Draper 
promptly answered with a letter 
which outlined the purposes of 
the journal. 

“IT have never doubted that 
such a journal could be made to 
serve a most valuable purpose in 
the cause of education,” said 
Draper. “We have in our State 
between four and five thousand 
persons engaged in teaching—at 
least nine-tenths of whom are em- 
ployed in the common Schools; 
and to them are committed the 
educational interests of nearly a 
quarter of a million of children. 
There can scarcely be less than 
one million of dollars paid an- 
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nually to the teachers of Wiscon- 
sin; and as large as this sum is 
in the aggregate, it can bear no 
comparison with the real value 
of the knowledge it is calculated 
to impart to the rising genera- 
tion. It has become an adage, that 
the better we educate our chil- 
dren, the better citizens will they 
make—the greater blessings will 
they prove to their country; and 
the less will crime, so often the 
result of ignorance, stalk abroad 
in the land. To diminish vice and 
ignorance, is to encourage intelli- 
gence, virtue and morality. What- 
ever, therefore, can consistently 
be done to purify and improve 
the fountains of knowledge, 
should be done most cheerfully ; 
and whatever efforts or sacrifices 
can be made to enlighten and en- 
courage the noble army of Wis- 
consin educators, should be done 
with no unstinted hand, or piti- 
ful begrudgings. 

“The Wisconsin Journal of 
Education owes its origin to the 
teachers of the State. For their 
mutual improvement it was estab- 
lished; to stimulate them to more 
earnest and enlarged efforts in 
the cause of education, was the 
sole object of its mission. Scat- 
tered, as the class of educators 
are, all over the State, and many 
of them, in the new frontier set- 
tlements, struggling with pov- 
erty, it could not be reasonably 
expected that there should be that 
concentrated effort and sympathy 
so necessary to give complete suc- 
cess to an enterprise so deserv- 
ing. The State was solicited to 
enlarge the sphere of usefulness 
of the work by subscribing for a 
copy for each Town Superintend- 
ent and District Clerk in the 


State; the State Superintendent 
being allowed to publish, free of 
expense to the State, any and all 
matters of an educational char- 
acter, that he might wish to pub- 
lish from month to month in its 
columns. This proposition was ac- 
cepted, and the work furnished 
to the State at the lowest possible 
rate, the single aim of its friends 
and conductors having been to 
barely make it pay its way. 

“It must be frankly acknowl- 
edged, that hitherto the Journal 
has not fully met the expectations 
of the friends of education; and, 
I think, for two reasons—that the 
enterprise, in its infancy, did not 
seem to warrant the constant em- 
ployment of a suitable person, to 
conduct and manage its affairs, 
and devote his entire energies to 
its success; and, in the second 
place, it has not been made the 
medium of communication, to 
that extent that it ought, between 
the Department of Public In- 
struction and the Town Superin- 
tendents and District officers of 
the State. The first objection has 
been entirely obviated by the 
State Teacher’s Association, plac- 
ing at its head, within the past 
few months, a most competent, 
devoted and energetic editor and 
conductor, who has for the past 
fifteen years been closely identi- 
fied with the educational inter- 
ests of the State, and who is now 
devoting his entire time and well- 
directed efforts to its manage- 
ment and success. I can say in 
truth, that during my official 
term, I am determined to make 
the Journal, as was contemplated 
by the State, the organ of the de- 
partment of Public Instruction; 
and especially in giving through 
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its columns a synopsis of the de- 
cisions and opinions rendered 
from time to time by the Depart- 
ment. An earnest example of this 
feature, so much desired by town 
and district officers, will be found 
in the April number, just issued 
from the press. 


“Few persons who have not 
particularly examined the matter 
have the slightest conception of 
the extent and varied characters 
of letters of inquiry constantly 
received by the department from 
every portion of the State; from 
County Treasurers, Clerks of 
Boards of Supervisors, Town and 
City Superintendents, District 
Boards, Teachers, Parents and 
others. They relate to the proper 
interpretation of the School Code, 
and great interests are often in- 
volved in the result. These in- 
quiries necessarily require much 
care and attention in getting at 
the letter and spirit of the school 
laws; and promptness in reply- 
ing to them often serves to heal 
unpleasant differences in dis- 
tricts, prevents litigation, and by 
harmonizing discordant elements, 
enables the districts the better to 
unite their efforts and energies in 
promoting the cause of education 
in their respective localities. No 
man can fully estimate the 
amount of real good that can be 
rendered the State by these deci- 
sions and opinions, if promptly 
made and with proper care and 
wise discretion. Nor is it easy to 
calculate the amount of money 
that can thus be annually saved 
to the people which would other- 
wise be wasted in perplexing law- 
suits; nor how much of neighbor- 
hood wrangling, bickering and 
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INTRODUCTORY. Teachers’ paper merely. While it will 
aim to aid the Teacher, it will also recog- 
nize the fact that there is, or should be, 
a school around the fireside of home ;— 
that home is ordained of God as the great 
instrumentality for educating the human 
mind. It will also hold that the wealth 
and power of a Nation consist rather in 
mind than money—that all true reforms 
must embrace as their central idea, the 
education of the hand, the head and the 
heart. To increase and perfect the in- 
strumentalities for developing .mind—to 
elevate our schools—to awakéna’jleeper’ 
interest in them, as underlying, sustain- 
ing and cherishing all that makes us pros- 
perous as a State, or noble asa people, 


will be objects which the Journal will la- 
bor to promote. 


It will aim to secure a higher standard 
of qualification on the part of Teachers; 
to obtain the establishment of Normal 
Schools; to furnish our schools with 
more direct supervision, and to call pub- 
lic attention to Union or Graded Schools. 
It will contain plans of school buildings, 
and will endeavor to prove a safe guide in 
all matters relating to Public Schools. 

It will oppose existing evils, but this 
will not make it necessary to attack ex- 
isting Institutions, and while it will en- 
deavor principally to promote free, uni- 
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.THe importance of our dilucational in- 
‘terests has Iced to the establishment of 
this Journal. Teachers and friends of 
education have long felt the want of a 
medium of interchange of thought and 
opinion. About a year ago, Hon. James 
SuTHERLAND commenced the publication 
of the “ Wisconsin Educational Journal,” 
and under the editorial charge of Geo. S. 
Doneg, Esq., we believe it did good ser- 
vice. At the last meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association, Messrs. ScTHER- 
Lanp & Doncz signified their willingness 
to transfer their interest in it to the 
Teachers of the State; and the result of 
an arrangement satisfactory to them and 
the Association, is the publication of the 
present Journal. As the present is the 
first number published under the auspices 
of the Association, a statement of the ob- 
jects we shall labor to secure, may not be 
inappropriate. 

We wish to furnish a medium of com- 
munication between the Department of 
Public Instruction and the School 
Officers of the State, as well as an organ 
for the State Teachers’ Association, in or- 
der that the different parts of our school 
system may work together harmoniously. 
It is not intended to make the Journal a 

















versal education, it will recognize every 
educator as a co-laborer. 

We wish to secure contributions from 
all classes of mind. While there are 
those among us who may understand the 
Philosophy of Education, there are others 
who can furnish articles upon the differ- 
ent departments of Natural History, Math- 
ematics, Languages and Metaphysics.— 
We wish to enrich our columns with the 
results of the experience and investiga- 
tion of the Teachers of the State. Whe- 
ther we shall attain the ok jects here indi- 
cated or not, will depend less upon the 
efforts of the Editorial Committee, than 
upon the fidelity of the friends of edu- 
cation. 

With this specific statement of the ob- 
jects which we have in view, and with a 
suitable distrust in our own ability, but 
with strong confidence in the intelligence 
and wisdom of those, in behalf of whom 
we act, we ask the sympathy and co-op- 
eration of the public. 
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Our First Journal 

The above is a photographic 
reproduction of the first page of 
the first Wisconsin Journal of 
Education, published in Racine. 
John G. McMynn, the first editor, 
explains how the Journal was 
acquired and the aims of the new 
publication. In 1856 it was set by 
hand. In the adjoining column is 
the balance of the first editorial 
which has been set by monotype 
machine in a modern printing 
plant. Paralleling the improve- 
ments in the mechanical produc- 
tion of the Journal has been the 
improvements in education. 


prolonged strife can thus be hap- 
pily avoided. The most vital in- 
terests of education oftentimes 
depend very much upon the 
prompt and amicable adjustment 
of these unhappy controversies. 
With a steady increase of school 
districts, it is natural to suppose 
that these causes of difference 
should multiply in the local ad- 
ministration of our school sys- 
tem, and to such an extent as to 
become far more onerous than it 
now is for the department to ex- 
amine and decide upon them— 
and even now a large amount of 
time and attention is necessarily 
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EDUCATION TO STAY ALIVE 
(Continued from page 9) 


ment in achieving the reduction 
of accidents. 

Education for safe living 
should be positive rather than 
negative. Emphasis should be on 
what to do rather than what not 
to do, on being safe for some- 
thing rather than safe from 
something. It should emphasize 
the principle that safety is my 
business, not primarily the re- 
sponsibility of someone else. Stu- 
dents should be taught to ap- 
proach the countless potential 
hazards in the world about them 
with intelligence and respect. 
They should learn to avoid un- 
necessary risks, although this 
does not mean that their spirit 
of daring and adventure should 
be discouraged. For young chil- 
dren a distinction can be made be- 
tween “bad” adventures and 
“good” adventures. For older stu- 
dents emphasis can be placed on 
the stupidity cf spoiling a good 
time, or of being temporarily or 
permanently ‘‘placed on the 
shelf” for lack of know-how in 
doing things, or for ignorance or 
disrespect of the laws of nature 
or of force. Safety should be 
taught as a way of living. Per- 
haps “sensible living” is a more 
apt term to use than “safe liv- 
ing.” 


Continuous Teaching 

Safety should be thought of as 
an emphasis rather than as some- 
thing new in the curriculum. It 
will be continuous then and not 
sporadic teaching. 

The school, home, and commu- 
nity all share responsibility for 
accident prevention. The saving 
of child lives is a common goal. 

Let us be concerned, then, with 
the development of a safety con- 
sciousness, the teaching of the 
fundamental facts related to acci- 
dent prevention, development of 
good safety skills and practices. 
As important as all else, safety 
education must instill a genuine 
and lasting sense of responsibility 
for, and interest in, the welfare 
of others. Nowhere in life is there 
opportunity and need for greater 
application of the Golden Rule 
than in the prevention of acci- 
dents. 
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Why Was Washington National 
Selected by Your Association? 


ECENTLY an unprecedented 

number of inquiries have 
been received by WEA and the 
Washington National Insurance 
Co. relative to the new coverages 
provided. Many questions refer 
to the reason for the endorsement 
and sponsorship of the plans by 
the Welfare Committee and the 
Association. In the light of this 
renewed interest the Welfare 
Committee wishes to restate some 
of the reasons why the WEA 
chose to endorse and sponsor the 
plan in 1945 and which has dem- 
onstrated its service and value to 
teacher groups by practically 
statewide adoptions. 


Every purchaser of insurance 
must be and is interested in the 
kind and quality of the company 
with which he intends to do busi- 
ness. Because there are only so 
many cents in our dollar, it is 
possible for each insurance com- 
pany to return a certain percent- 
age to the policyholder after ex- 
penses of underwriting and a fair 
margin of profit are considered. 
These costs are uniform and 
equal among all efficient under- 
writing organizations and the dif- 
ferences are minor when similar 
accounting practices are ob- 
served. Similarly, profits are con- 
trolled by competition and taxes 
so that no one company dares to 
abuse these controls. 


Therefore, the real decision to 
buy, which a buyer eventually 
makes, must be based upon these 
sensible bases: 

1. The financial strength and secu- 

rity offered by the company; 

2. The contractual reliability of the 

company; 

3. The experience of the company, 


particularly in the field and type 
of insurance being purchased; and 

4. The service which accompanies 
the contract and for which the 
agent and/or the company receives 
its compensation. 


In the light of these reasonable 
facts, Wisconsin teachers should 
give careful consideration to their 
WEA endorsed Washington Na- 


tional underwritten group insur- 
ance program. Here are the rea- 
sons for this consideration: 


1. Among the 50 leading life insur- 
ance companies, the Washington 
National is ranked first in ratio 
of assets to liabilities according 
to figures available as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1952, published in the 
Weekly Underwriter on May 10, 
1952. This means security to the 
policyholder based on strength of 
the company. 


2. The Washington National protects 
68 of Wisconsin’s 72 county teach- 
ers’ groups and 122 of its city, 
town, and village teachers’ organi- 
zation, some of them as long as 
30 years. Over $1,750,000 has been 
paid in benefits to insured Wiscon- 
sin teachers and not once has a 
group been cancelled or a rate 
been increased without an accom- 
panying and proportionate in- 
crease in benefits. This is the 
meaning of contractual reliability! 


3. The Washington National has spe- 
cialized in the preferred field of 
teachers’ group insurance. Costs 
and coverages are based on the 
Company’s experience with this 
professional group, and because 
teachers have proven to be supe- 
rior moral and physical risks, the 
company has been able to provide 
superior coverages at lower costs. 
Teachers, by insuring themselves 
within their own organizations, 
have been able to obtain more 
protection per dollar invested. 
Hence, the Washington National’s 
long experience in the specialized 
field has proven of financial ad- 
vantage. 

4. No one company could enjoy the 
endorsement and support of 190 
Wisconsin teachers’ groups with- 
out providing prompt and efficient 
service in the largest majority of 
cases. Every day the Washington 
National provides a service and 
pays a claim to five Wisconsin 
teachers whose foresight and rea- 
soning have led them to know that 
“It is cheaper to protect yourself 
while you are working.” 


In the light of these facts, let 
every Wisconsin teacher resolve 
to investigate and study these 
common-sense advantages to 
membership in their own WEA- 
endorsed group insurance plans. 
It is a sensible resolution promot- 
ing safety and personal security 
for every Wisconsin teacher. 
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THE SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION 
...34 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP AND EXPERIENCE 


Through the years SVE . . . The Society For Visual Education 

. :. has meant much to educators all over the world. 

Today, the SVE name is your assurance of quality and authenticity 
which is unmatched in the field of audio-visual instruction. 


geome stneaaiiiieaseunadiiaineaiateemaceanestiiiiiiiniptaiaacedl =|» Producer of mere than 1,000 
Educational Filmstrips, Slide- 
sets and Slides! 
With this significant background of leadership in a highly 
specialized field, it is only natural that the Dealers who represent e Creator of the internationally 
SVE are the finest professional audio-visual experts in famous Instructor, School 
America. Call your SVE Dealer for filmstrips, slides, projectors, Minter ant Sigiine peahpetenet 
accessories, and professional aid in organizing 
or expanding your visual aid program. 





PHOTOART VISUAL SERVICE 
840-44 N. PLANKINTON AVENUE 


MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 
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Educators Attend ASCD Confab 


Approximately 40 educators from 
Wisconsin attended the 8th annual con- 
ference of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development 
held in Cleveland, Feb. 8-12. General 
meetings and sectional study groups 
converged on the overall theme of 
“Uniting Forces to Improve Educa- 
tion.” An estimated 2500 persons from 
U. S. and Canada were in attendance. 

Highlights for Wisconsin people in- 
cluded the regional meeting headed by 
Lilliam Paukner, Milwaukee, and the 





Wisconsin dinner and informal get- 
together planned by the state asso- 
ciation’s president, Annabelle Erick- 
son, Eau Claire, and treasurer, Lillian 
Leyson, Merrill. The official delegates 
from Wisconsin were Mayo Blake, 
Waukesha, and Edythe Sanderman, 
Menasha. 


Madison Teachers Are Hosts 


The members of the Madison Edu- 
cation Association were hosts to guests 
galore at the group’s annual banquet 
at the Memorial Union, Thursday eve- 
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“An Insurance Message” 








READ EDITORIAL, PAGE 26 


FOR INFORMATION ABOUT YOUR 


GROUP INSURANCE 


Endorsed by 


Underwritten by 


WRITE 


Wisconsin Education 
Association 


404 Insurance Bldg. 
MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 


Washington National 


Insurance Co. 
520 Tenney Bldg. 
MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 
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ning, Jan. 15. The audience which in- 
cluded members of the City Council, 
the Board of Education, the Board of 
Vocational and Adult Education, city 
officials, presidents of Parent Teacher 
Associations, and the press, was treated 
to a spontaneous and lively program. 
Louise C. Marston, society editor of 
the Wisconsin State Journal, took the 
members and guests on her “foot-loose”’ 
tour thru Europe last year with all 
the side experiences that only an Amer- 
ican can encounter. In her description 
of the tour there was an emphasis on 
the “message to Americans” as she 
drew the comparisons between Europe 
and the United States. Ansgar Svanoe, 
president of the association, served as 
toastmaster. 


Stout to Have A-V Conference 


The Stout Institute of Menomonie 
will conduct an audio-visual conference 
on Wednesday, Apr. 1, for all persons 
interested in audio-visual instruction. 
The program will include a preview 
of some of the new educational films 
and an exhibit of the latest in audio- 
visual equipment. Participating in the 
full day’s schedule will be Verne C. 
Fryklund, president of Stout; John 
Hamburg, assistant superintendent of 
schools at Edgerton; Aaron Mickelson, 
director of audio-visual education at 
Eau Claire; David Barnard, director of 
audio-visual education at Stout; Ray 
Cornwell, instructor of industrial edu- 
cation at Stout; and Marjory Elliott, 
assistant professor of home economics 
at Stout. C. J. Krumm, film representa- 
tive of Encyclopedia Brittanica, and 
Earl Ellis, Coronet films, will show 
new film productions of their com- 
panies. 


Salary Schedule Considered 


Teachers of Barron County schools 
and their school board members agreed 
at a session at Cameron, Tuesday, 
Feb. 17, to-work out a salary schedule 
which will be applied to all teachers 
of the county. Following a lengthy dis- 
cussion the group approved a resolu- 
tion for the appointment of a com- 
mittee of 40, which will be charged 
with presenting a proposed salary 
schedule at a later meeting. The com- 
mittee will be composed of 20 school 
board members and 20 teachers, ten 
of each group to come from rural dis- 
tricts and ten from village and city 
schools. The board members will be 
named by Hazel Calhoun, county su- 
perintendent of schools, and the teach- 
ers will be appointed by LeRoy Kings- 
bury of Turtle Lake, president of the 
teachers association. 

At the meeting of the teachers, A. R. 
Bune, superintendent of Polk county 
schools, Ray Glynn, principal of the 
Frederic schools, and Nels Erickson, 
principal of the St. Croix County Nor- 
mal School, spoke on the salary 
schedule. 
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SCF Seeks Aid for Children 


To read the mimeographed releases 
and the printed leaflets of the Save 
the Children Federation is to awaken 
the reader to the realization that mil- 
lions of boys and girls of all ages are 
having a rough time to get a start in 
this world. Since the majority of the 
American people are enjoying the high- 
est standard of living of all peoples 
of all times, we little realize the de- 
plorable conditions under which the 
children of other lands as well as 
those of less fortunate areas in our 
own country are struggling to become 
useful citizens. 

Incorporated in 1932, Save the Chil- 
dren Federation has had 21 years of 
noteworthy service, supported entirely 
by voluntary gifts. Compassionate in 
spirit and international in sphere of 
its operations, the organization assists 
needy children regardless of race or 
creed. In America the activities are 
largely conducted in isolated and dis- 
advantaged rural areas in close rela- 
tionship to the public schools. Overseas 
the Federation works in the war- 
depleted countries of Europe, Lebanon 
in the Middle East, and Korea in the 
Far East. 

Any individual or group may choose 
the kind of sponsorship desired. It 
may be an unfortunate child or a needy 
school. It may be clothing for the 
pupil or equipment for the school. If 
you are interested in learning more 
about this worthy program, write to 
the Save the Children Federation, 80 
Eighth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 

T. D. Martin, retired NEA director 
of membership, is the regional repre- 
sentative of SCF, 1751 N. St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. The officers and 
sponsors of SCF are leaders in the 
educational, political, religious, and in- 
dustrial life of the country. ~ 


Burlington Aids Polio Fund 


Again this year the Burlington 
Teachers Association sponsored a bas- 
ketball game between the members of 
the local Chamber of Commerce and 
the men of the faculty, the proceeds 
of which were given to the local polio 
fund. During the long intermissions 
between the quarters and at the half 
the teachers put on humorous skits. 
Probably no scouts attended the game 
looking for professional talent but ev- 
erybody had a good time and in the 
process earned $500.60 for the March 
of Dimes. The Burlington Teachers As- 
sociation is to be congratulated for 
taking the initiative in sponsoring a 
project for such a worthy cause. 


Whitewater Invites Singers 


Students from 14 area high schools 
presented two massed choir concerts at 
Wisconsin State College, Whitewater, 
on Feb. 23. Each school selected twelve 
of its outstanding voices to sing in the 
mixed choir under the direction of 
Louis H. Diercks, professor of music 
and founder at the famed Symphonic 
choir at Ohio State University. 
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THE TEAMWORK 
YOU DONT cee ! 


When you look at a freight train as it goes by, 
you are likely to see the cars of many different 
railroads. But you won't see the teamwork that 
makes this possible — teamwork that means a lot 
to you. For without it, we could not have the con- 
tinent-wide commerce which enables American 
producers to ship to distant markets and gives you 
a wide choice in the things you buy. 
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Typical of this teamwork is the standard 
coupler with which any car or locomotive 
of any railroad can be coupled to cars or 
locomotives of any other railroad. These 
cars roll on tracks that are of standard 
gauge — 4 feet, 8% inches between rails, 





Another good example of railroad 
teamwork is the fact that all the parts of 
all the 1,750,000 freight cars that the 
railroads own are so standardized that re- 
pairs and replacements can be made in 
any railroad shop anywhere inthecountry, 

















So when you watch a train go by, with 
its cars from so many different railroads, 
you are watching a fine example of Amer- 
ican teamwork. This teamwork, plus re- 
search and investment, has made possi- 
ble the rail system that hauls more freight, 
more miles, and does it at a lower average 
charge, than any other form of general 
transportation in the world. 


And here’s another striking example 
of railroad teamwork. When necessary, 
railroads in every part of the country con- 
tribute to the great freight car pool which 
is concentrated in the wheat belt in ad- 
vance of the harvest. Then, loaded in 
freight cars, the grain starts on its long 
journey that ends when you pass the 
bread at your table. 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
P ; ‘ ® ~wy 
railroads and the country they serve will be =a 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work . 
upon your request for advertisement No. 5. 


You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 
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Schools participating in the annual 
high school music festival were Lake 
Mills, Jefferson, Fort Atkinson, 
Stoughton, Marshall, Pewaukee, Hart- 
land, Edgerton, Palmyra, Waterloo, 
Cambridge, Johnson Creek, Whitewater 
City High, and Whitewater College 
High. The primary purpose of the 


enjoying fine music. 


massed choir is that of developing the 
growth of the student in singing and 


Wood Co. Teachers Elect Officers 

At the recent annual meeting and 
banquet of the Wood County Education 
Association held in the Auburndale 





uuu! WO New Social Studies Texts 


GOVERNMENT IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


by FLICK - SMITH 


A new, 1953 American government text. Shows 
the structure and functions of our national, 
state, and local governments. Develops respect 
for and a determination to maintain our form 
of government. 


MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS 
THROUGH THE AGES 


by HABBERTON - ROTH 


A new world history text which can be read and 
understood. Events and relationships between 
various events are carried through a logical se- 
quential development, with emphasis placed on 
the growth and achievements of man. 








WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 


for the Modern High School............ 





328 South Jefferson Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


36 Chatham Road 2121 Staunton Court 707 Browder Street 441 W. Peachtree Street, N.E. 
Summit, New Jersey Palo Alto, California Dallas 1, Texas Atlanta 3, Georgia 























Numbers at Work 


by 


PATTON and YOUNG 





Completely new arithmetic texts—new from the ground up—not a revision! 
Sound in method, appealing and challenging to pupils, and beautiful with 
glowing color. Based on leading courses of endo and the best of recent 
research. To see these books is to want to use them. To use them is to want 
to keep them, for they do the job! 


Wisconsin Representative : 
F. H. Kitpow, Madison, Wisconsin 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Home Office: Iroquois Building 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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High School, officers for the following 
year were chosen. Lynn Feutz, Chil- 
dren’s Choice School, was elected presi- 
dent; Ralph Hess, Rudolph High 
School, vice president; Mrs. Jeanne 
Fritz, Dairy Belt School, secretary, 
and Mrs. Carol Barto, Two Mile 
Graded School, treasurer. 

Guest speaker for the occasion was 
the Rev. H. A. LePere of Marshfield 
whose theme was “Don’t Be Natural, 
Be Artificial.” Mrs. Ella Esser, Au- 
burndale Graded School, has been 
president of the association during the 
past year. 


Green Bay Has Workshop 


On Friday afternoon, Feb. 27, all 
public schools in Green Bay were dis- 
missed for the first curriculum work- 
shop. It was the outgrowth of a study 
made in 1951, when several areas out- 
lined what work needed to be done. 
Much of the preliminary work has 
been completed and this workshop gave 
the teachers a chance to finish the bulk 
of the remaining committee assign- 
ments. 


Steinke’s Book Approved 


Otto A. Steinke, mechanical drawing 
instructor at the Beaver Dam High 
School, is the author of a book on blue- 
print reading, checking, and testing 
which has been approved for use in 
the public schools of New York City. 
Steinke joined the faculty at Beaver 
Dam in 1927 and is a former president 
of the Beaver Dam Teachers Associa- 
tion. The book was published by Mc- 
Knight and McKnight Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, III. 


Berlin Teachers Visit Plants 


Members of the Berlin Teachers As- 
sociation visited three city industrial 
plants of Berlin, Tuesday evening, 
Feb. 3, which was followed by a dis- 
cussion session at the high school. The 
program was arranged to acquaint the 
local teachers with the industrial firms 
in order to better understand the type 
of jobs that are available to graduates 
from Berlin schools. Over 32 teachers 
participated in the tours. 


Whitewater Tries New Plan 


For the first time in the history of 
the college, four-year students in the 
elementary curriculum at Wisconsin 
State College, Whitewater, are students 
teaching away from the college campus. 

Thru an agreement with the Fort 
Atkinson Public Schools, five White- 
water seniors will serve in the kinder- 
garten, first grade, and fifth grades of 
the Fort Atkinson schools. Three stu- 
dent teachers will work during the 
first nine weeks of the semester, and 
two will work during the second nine 
weeks. 

The new program is being conducted 
on an experimental basis this semes- 
ter, Adolph I. Winther, director of the 
Whitewater training school, said. The 
arrangement is for one semester only. 
If the agreement is satisfactory to the 
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Enjoy a thrilling 
preview of vacation 
pleasures that await 
you in cool, colorful 
Colorado. This beau- 
tiful 54-page book 
gives you a glimpse of 
romantic adventure 
trails . . . white-robed 
peaks ‘and candy- 
striped canyons...pic- 
turesque ghost towns, 
prehistoric cliff dwellings—all.in glowing 
natural color. 

Included are 12 scenic highway trips 
throughout the state, each with map and 
description of historic points and attractions 
..plus interesting information about Colo- 
rado’s_ national parks, forests, mountain 
passes—and a complete calendar of events 
to make your Colorado vacation the most 
enjoyable you ever had. Mail coupon now. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
SESSIONS 


Combine Summer 
School with an un- 
forgettable va- 
cation in Colorado. 
Courses offered by 
top-ranking col- 
leges and universi- 
ties. For Summer 
School dates and 
other information, 
write to the institu- 
tion of your choice. 


Bring your camera 


Far from your 
everyday world 


COLORAD 


=> 





1, 


DEPT. OF 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
58 State Capitol, Denver, Colorado 


35 
Send FREE 

(0 4-color, 54-page Vacation Guide Book 

C) Full color Colorado State Highway Map 

(CD Hotel, resort, motel, dude ranch information 


Name 


State 
COLORADO CLIMATE-—The Magic Ingredient 
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Fort Atkinson school board and proves 
valuable to Whitewater student-teach- 
ers, the plan may be expanded to in- 
clude other schools in the community. 

Each of the seniors participating in 
the program has completed a course in 
observing and assisting in the college 
training school. For the first week or 
two of her work in the Fort Atkinson 
school, the student teacher will ob- 
serve teaching methods used in the 
Fort Atkinson classrooms; then she 
will gradually assume teaching respon- 
sibilities under the supervision of the 
regular classroom teacher. Each stu- 
dent-teacher will spend half of each 
school day in the classroom. 


“Big Brass Band” Is Coming 


“The Big Brass Band’, a forthcom- 
ing technicolor production of Holly- 
wood, will feature the First All-Ameri- 
can High School Band. This spring all 
junior and senior high schools thruout 
the country will receive applications 
and brochures in order to give every 


high school student an opportunity to | 


make an application to be considered 
for the honor. The picture which will 
be a salute to the youth of America 
will have an effect upon the public as 
far as music appreciation is concerned. 
It is hoped the picture will bring a 
more sympathetic understanding of 
what the schools and universities are 
doing in the field of music education. 


RNecrology 








E. L. Luther, 84, emeritus professor | 
of agricultural extension at the Univer- | 


sity of Wisconsin, 


died recently at a | 


Madison hospital after a brief illness. | 


Before entering the agricultural exten- 
sion work he was superintendent of 
schools in Michigan and at Ripon. 

* * * 

Katherine B. Kavanaugh, 71, Shore- 
wood, Milwaukee, who retired eight 
years ago after 35 years as a teacher 
and administrator in the Milwaukee 
Public Schools, was found dead at her 
home on Jan. 28. 

ee 

Louis H. Wochos, 69, a retired edu- 
cator of Green Bay, died suddenly of a 
heart attack at his home in Green Bay, 
Feb. 18. He had retired in 1951 after 
45 years as a teacher. For 24 years he 
was instructor in science and mathe- 
matics at the Green Bay Vocational 
School and previously served as prin- 
cipal of high schools in Marinette, 
Grant, and Brown counties. 
been president of the Wisconsin Voca- 
tional and Adult Education Associa- 
tion. 


We must recognize as we all do that 
the overwhelming majority of our 
teachers are loyal, conscientious, demo- 
cratic. We also recognize that there is 
no place in the teaching profession for 
anyone who is subversive or who is a 
communist or a totalitarian. We want 
democratic teachers. 

BENJAMIN FINE 
WEA Convention 


He had | 


Vacation 
Question 





Q. What sort of vacations do you feature? 
A. Escorted, all-expense tours. 


Q. What does this mean? 


A. One moderate charge covers every 
expense—rail, Pullman, all meals, 
hotels and lodges, all sightseeing. 
Every tour is accompanied by compe- 
tent escort. Tours vary in length from 
8 to 15 days. 


Q. Where do your tours go? 


A. To the best of the “Vacation West.” 
To California, Colorado, Utah; to our 
National Parks—Yellowstone, Grand 
Teton, Zion, Bryce Canyon, Grand 
Canyon, Rocky Mountain, Mt. Rainier 
and Yosemite; to the Pacific North- 
west, including Sun Valley, and 
Canadian Rockies. 


Q. Can | get detailed information? 


A. Assuredly. Merely send for free cop Y 
of our 68-page vacation book, WES 
ERN SUMMER TOURS, which gives 
day-by-day descriptions of each tour. 
Mail coupon today or see your travel 
agent. 


C. H. Mertens, Manager 
Department of Tours 

North Western-Union Pacific 
148 S. Clark Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me free cony of your 68- 
page book, WESTERN SUMMER TOURS. 


E-63 


Name 
Street 
ccc 


City Zone 


NORTH WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Summer Session 


Presents the Following Program 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


June 26 - August 21 


Child Development and Learning: Child psychology; The child, his nature and 


his needs; Human abilities and learning; Human development, infancy, 
early childhood; Early childhood education; The exceptional child (nature 
of); Conceptual learning; Advanced course in the theory and practice 


of learning. 


Curriculum and Instruction: Elementary school curriculum; Introduction to 


curriculum planning; Practices in curriculum planning; Seminar in ele- 
mentary education; Field practice in supervision, curriculum and method; 
Seminar in audio-visual education. 


Organization and Teaching of School Subjects: Creative dramatics for chil- 


dren; Issues in elementary education; Children’s literature; Music in the 
elementary school; Social studies in the elementary school; Reading in the 
elementary school; Science in the elementary school; Curriculum problems 
and practices in kindergarten—primary education; Investigations in the 
teaching of arithmetic; Teaching of speech in the elementary school; 
Language arts in the elementary school; Clinical practice in reading; 
School art; Organization of elementary school art. 


Administration and Supervision: Introduction to supervision; Principles of 


education; General administrative problems of the modern school; 
Administration of teacher personnel; The business management of local 
schools; Legal aspects of school administration; School buildings and 
school building programs; Seminar in school administration. 


Clinics and Laboratory Experiences—Laboratory School, Psycho-Educational 


Clinic; Learning Laboratory; Statistical Laboratory, and Instructional 
Materials Center. 





Com plete information on the Summer Pro gram 
may be obtained from: 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, Madison 6. 
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Headline Happenings 





MARCH 1953 


Organized 1853 





Wisconsin Education Assn. 


Banks and Manion Are 
Headline Speakers for 
Northeastern Session 


Shields, WEA President, Will 
Address Assembly Delegates 





Frank Novitski of Mani- 
towoc, president of the 
Northeastern Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association, has an- 
nounced the principal speak- 
ers for the annual conven- 
tion at Sheboygan, March 27. 
Murry Banks, professor of 
psychology, will speak on 
“What to Do until the Psy- 
chiatrist Comes.” Dr. Banks 
has taught at Long Island 
University and Pace College. 
For the second speaker for 
the morning general session, 
Dean Clarence Manion of the 
College of Law, Notre Dame 
University, has been secured 
to address the meeting. He 
is the author of The Key to 
Peace. His address points the 
way toward the freedom of 
the individual. 


Luncheons Planned 

At the luncheon of the 
Delegate Assembly, Clyde 
Shields, WEA president from 
Waukesha, will be the speak- 
er. Transaction of the an- 
nual business of the associa- 
tion and the election of offi- 
cers will take place. ; 

Luncheons are being ar- 
ranged to precede most of 
the sectional meeting sched- 
uled for the afternoon. Thru 
a system of advance reser- 
vations worked out by the of- 
ficers of the association all 
members are assured of a 
place to eat. 


WASA Meets, Apr. 16-17 

The Wisconsin Association 
of School Administrators and 
School Boards Association 
will hold their annual joint 
convention in Milwaukee, 
Apr. 16-17. 
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Manitowoc & Roanoke, 
Va., Exchange Students 


Thirty students from Jef- 
ferson High School, Roa- 
noke, Va., arrived in Mani- 
towoc, Saturday, Feb. 7 to 
receive a warm welcome from 
the citizens of Manitowoc but 
a chilly one from the weath- 
erman. It marked the begin- 
ning of a two-week visit to 
Lincoln High School and in 
the homes of Manitowoc stu- 
dents who will in turn spend 
two weeks in Roanoke dur- 
ing March. Mayor Winchell 
and school authorities greet- 
ed the visitors at the rail- 
road station and the Lincoln 
High School band led a 
parade thru downtown streets 
with Roanoke students rid- 
ing in decorated autos. 


In addition to the Roanoke 
students attending regular 
classes at Lincoln High, 
sightseeing, recreation, and 
social activities were planned 
for the Virginians. On Feb. 
14 they took part in a meet- 
ing of exchange students 
from four high schools at 
Rib Mountain State Park at 
Wausau. The Roanoke and 
Manitowoc students met 
Wausau students and their 
guests from Laurel, Miss. 

Last year, Manitowoc pio- 
neered in the North-South 
student exchange with La- 
nier High School, Macon, Ga. 

















WEA Building Committee 
Named 


During recent years there has developed a feeling 
among some WEA members that the association 
should have a headquarters home of its own. In 
accordance with action of the Executive Committee, 
President Clyde Shields has named a sub-committee 
of the Executive Committee to study the possibilities 
of acquiring such headquarters. The committee con- 
sists of: Treasurer P. M. Vincent, Stevens Point, 
chairman; Donald Upson, Janesville; Lloyd Moseng, 
Racine; and O. H. Plenzke, Madison, ex-off. 

















3rd Governor's Conference on Children 


And Youth Scheduled for April 24-25 





WACE Plans Green 
Lake Conference in May 


The eight annual spring 
meeting of the Wisconsin 
Association for Childhood 
Education will be held at the 
American Baptist Assembly, 
Green Lake, May 15-17. 
Opening with a Council meet- 
ing at 8:30 P. M. Friday, 
the conference will continue 
thru Sunday noon. 

The general theme for the 
weekend meeting: “Strengths 
and Resources for Guiding 
Children.” 


Saturday morning plans 
include registration and a 
10:30 Coffee Hour featuring 
two ex hibit s—one of new 
children’s books, and the 
other, teachers’ resource ma- 
terial. Vera D. Petersen, 
Wisconsin State College, Mil- 
waukee, and editor of the 
“Books for Children” sec- 
tion, Childhood Education, 
will tell children’s stories at 
the meeting immediately fol- 
lowing. President Gladys Van 
Arsdale will preside. 

Two study groups are 
scheduled for Saturday aft- 
ernoon: “Television as a Re- 
source for Guiding Children,” 
‘and “Creative Writing.” Ar- 
rangements for these study 
classes are well under way. 


Banquet Speaker 
George E. Watson, State 
Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, will speak at the 
Saturday night banquet. A 


Variety Show by ACE 
branches will follow. 

The usual outdoor inter- 
faith worship service will 


start off Sunday’s activities, 
followed later in the morning 
by a demonstration of audio- 
visual aid materials. The 
weekend schedule will allow 
ample time for boat and bus 
trips, hiking, and visiting. 


Concluding the conference 
will be the Sunday dinner 
meeting, at which Wilbur A. 
Yauch, director of the De- 
partment of Education, 
Northern Illinois Teachers 
College, DeKalb, will ad- 
dress the group. 











Committee Invites School 
People to Attend Sessions 





Upon invitation of Gov- 
ernor Kohler the WEA 
agreed to join other organi- 
zations as a sponsor of the 
Third Governor’s Conference 
on Children and Youth in 
Madison on Apr. 24 and 25. 
The conference will empha- 
size the conviction that rais- 
ing one generation well will 
safeguard our state. 

The conference will have 
a minimum of set speeches. 
Instead, discussion groups 
provide the pattern for full 
participation of those in at- 
tendance. Areas to receive 
attention stress youth and 
law enforcement, community 
affairs, curriculum for life 
adjustment, recreation, em- 
ployment for youth. Rural 
and urban implications are 
approached separately. 

On the 24th there will be 
the Governor’s Dinner fol- 
lowed by Fun Night at the 
Loft. On the 25th a luncheon 
will feature President George 
B. Stoddard, University of 
Illinois. 

The Committee invites 
school people to attend the 
sessions. Bring students. The 
registration fee is only $1.50. 





Geography Teachers 
Will Meet Apr. 18 


The Wisconsin Council for 
Geography Teachers will 
hold its annual spring meet- 
ing Saturday, Apr. 18 at 
Washington High School, 
Two Rivers. A program has 
been planned for and by 
classroom teachers of geog- 
raphy ‘in the elementary, 
junior, and senior high 
school. A geographic field 
trip of the Two Rivers area 
will be conducted in the af- 
ternoon. Interested teachers 
should send their reserva- 
tions for the noon luncheon 
and the field trip to Miss 
Emily Volk, chairman local 
arrangements, Washington 
High School, Two Rivers. 





For further information 
please write Clara L. John- 
son, Secretary, WACE, Room 
326, Wisconsin Hotel, Mil- 
waukee. 
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Health, Physical Education, Recreation 
Leaders To Hold Conference, Apr. 29 





The Midwest District As- 
sociation of the American 
Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation will hold a conven- 
tion at the Loraine Hotel in 
Madison, Apr. 29-May 1. 

At the first general session 
on Wednesday, Apr. 29, Dr. 
Hardin Branch, head of the 
Department of Psychiatry, 
College of Medicine, Univer- 














sity of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
will speak on the topic, ‘“‘The 
Body, an Envelope of the 
Mind.” E. C. Kelley, profes- 
sor of secondary education, 
Wayne University, Detroit, 
will address the banquet ses- 
sion Thursday, Apr. 30, on 
the subject, “Education for 
the Whole Person.” 

A program for 
general session, 


the last 
Friday, 


May 1, will be a recital by 
the Orchesis dance group of 
the University of Wisconsin. 


Holmes Is Chairman 

Glenn Holmes, director of 
the Department of Health, 
Physical Education, and 
Safety of the Madison Pub- 
lic Schools, is convention 
manager. 

Since the convention is be- 
ing held in Madison this 
year, many Wisconsin educa- 
tore are expected to attend. 
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A Thousand Teachers Can’t Be Wrong! 
USE YOUR CREDIT UNION 


For that unexpected emergency expense 
For home repairs and improvements 


For payment of bills 


The Credit Union is here to serve you. All loan applications for provident purposes 


are given every consideration by our Committees. 


It is Economical, Convenient and Confidential to borrow from your Credit Union. 


ORRIN 








It is the requirement of the State Banking Department that one share of stock be 
owned by borrowers. Stock is in the amount of $5.00 per share, and the loan may 
be increased in this amount. Payment for the share of stock will then be deducted 
from the loan when it is made. If you wish, this share may be applied against your 
loan on the last monthly payment due on it. 








Just Fill in and Mail the Loan Application Below for Quick Service 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


LOAN APPLICATION 


409 INSURANCE BUILDING 


MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 








Application for Membership, Stock and Loan 
Member of WEA 
Widower 
MOY MOWMONE | oscttnn = ooo ce ebase 

Purpose of loan 


Single Married 


Amount desired $__________ 


Date of first payment 





security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on household goods or 


car, or endorsers, etc. 


If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 
Address 


Name 
Name 








ee Mee nese 








Husband’s occupation 


My total indebtedness is $_ 





my. SUOry 16 Bo 


per month for 





Nature of indebtedness 








Do you own a car? _______ 
Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for support? ~_______________________ 


My teaching address is 
My home address is 


Name of my parents and their address 


Make and Year 








Years in present position 





Chr. 





nt | Total experience 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19____, I am under contract to 


Permanent address 
THO MOGIN TOF 2.2 se 
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Classroom Teachers Plan 
12-Day Seagoing Confab 


The tenth annual Class- 
room Teachers National Con- 
ference, July 6-18, immedi- 
ately following the NEA 
convention at Miami Beach, 
will be held aboard the S. S. 
Nuevo Dominicano instead 
of on a college campus as in 
previous years. 





This pleasure liner will 
sail from Miami, Florida, on 
Monday, July 6, for a 12- 
day cruise thru the Carib- 
bean with stops at Nassau 
in the Bahamas, Port-au- 
Prince in Haiti, Ciudad Tru- 
jillo in the Dominican Re- 
public, and Havana, Cuba, 
returning to Miami on Sat- 
urday, July 18. A schedule 
of orientation meetings, con- 
ferences, discussion groups, 
and recreation will be 
planned aboard the ship with 
sightseeing excursions, shop- 
ping, and entertainment ar- 
ranged at the ports of call. 


Cost of Cruise 


The cost of the cruise will 
be $304 to $365 depending 
upon boat accommodations 
desired. Credit will be avail- 
able for those who desire it 
from Indiana University. 
One, two or three hours of 
graduate or undergraduate 
credit may be earned at the 
rate of $10 per credit hour. 


This annual conference of 
classroom teachers has 
always had among its num- 
bers a representative group 
of Wisconsin teachers. 


Arrangements for the 
cruise are being made in co- 
operation with the NEA Di- 
vision of Travel Service. For 
further information, write to 
the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, 1201 
16th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 





|| Music Educators Meet 


In Milwaukee, Apr. 17 


Wisconsin will be host to 
the music educators of the 
North Central States in the 
divisional meeting of the 


Music Educators National 
Conference in Milwaukee, 
Apr. 17-21. The program 


planned will have outstand- 
ing value for the inservice 
improvement of music teach- 
ers and supervisors at all 
educational levels. General 
supervisors and administra- 
tors are urged to attend. 
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Heres Creyhounds Mott Popular 
EDUCATIONAL DISPLAY KIT 


Se ee 
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How to See America by Highway. 


You'll find, as have teachers all over America, that Greyhound’s 
new educational display kit is ideal for use as an informative 
teaching aid, and as a handsome classroom decoration. 


"Wayside Wonders Clon Cherie’ Highs’ 
Another big printing of the 1953 edition of Greyhound’s popular 
wall display and lesson topics for classroom use is now ready for you. 
The 8-foot’ wall display, Wayside Wonders Along America’s 
Highways, dramatically shows natural color photographs 
of ten memorable scenes found along the highways of America. 


Its companion piece, the 8-page study of highway transportation 
with suggested classroom activities, explains in simple language 





The coupon brings you 
these popular teaching aids 


wa ee 





Tadley Ce liu in Tul | 


proces 


FREE! YOUR COLORFUL NEW WALL DISPLAY 
Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, P. O. Box 
815, Chicago 90, Ill. for your free copy of “Wayside Wonders 
Along America’s Highways” educational display kit. (One to o 
classroom, please.) 
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Yankees from Kenosha 
Invade Mobile, Alabama 


Thirty-four Kenosha High 
School students left Chicago, 
Saturday, Feb. 14 for Mo- 
bile, Ala., to spend two weeks 
in the Sunny South and re- 
turn the call‘of the Murphy 
High School students of Mo- 
bile who had a two-week 
visit in Kenosha in October. 





The Kenoshans stayed|¢ ~ 


in the homes of the students 
who were their guests in 
Kenosha. Most of the time 
was spent in attending classes 
in Murphy High and partici- 
pating in other school activi- 
ties. One of the highlights of 
the trip was a visit to New 
Orleans during the time of 
the Mardi Gras which also 
included a tour of Brooklyn 
Air Base and the Alabama 
State Docks. 


Aside from their regular 
activities and class assign- 
ments several of the group 
will write articles for maga- 
zines and newspapers and 
others will prepare speeches 
to present to clubs on their 
return to Kenosha. For Mo- 
bilians the Kenosha students 
have planned an assembly 





cs/e 
Dinner at Hackney’s Has Become a Wisconsin Tradition For 


Badgers Attending AASA Convention in Atlantic City 


leaving Kenosha; Alvin Stolen of Duluth; 
and Herbert von Haden of Miami Univ., 
Ohio. Several Wisconsin schoolboard mem- 


The above is the only group of the 76 
guests who dared face the camera during 
the Wisconsin get-together at Hackney’s, 
Atlantic City. Needless to say, it was a 
happy crowd and many Badgers scattered 
over miles of Boardwalk hotels had their 
only chance of seeing each other. We are 
pleased that some former co-workers in 
Wisconsin showed up. There was Forrest 





Conner of St. Paul who hasn’t missed since 








bers honored us by their presence and 
seemed to enjoy the fun. Ken Rawson of 
Clintonville again obliged by helping the 
sing with his ready-for-anything perform- 
ance at the piano. 

Many states have breakfast meetings but 
the Badger conventioners want none of 
that. They want the Hackney Dinner. 


(Continued on page 37) 











Curtis-Mallinson 





Based on the findings of extensive research, 
this new, up-to-date text covers the most im- 
portant principles of physics, chemistry, geol- 
ogy, meteorology, astronomy, and biology, 
as well as sanitation, conservation, transpor- 
tation and communication. The many and 
varied learning aids are closely integrated 
with the text. Handsomely illustrated, with 
many pictures in full color, and a wealth of 
photographs, drawings, and graphs. Work- 


books and Tests; Teachers’ Manual. 





SCIENCE IN DAILY LIFE 





2301 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16 
Illinois 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 
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THE ELECTRONIC EDUCATOR 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


The ARITHMETIC EDUCATOR Type 1A—Consists of a Symbol 
Board 57x18 inches which mounts on the wall of the class- 
room. A small keyboard is located on the teacher’s desk. It 
adds, subtracts, and multiplies, and is built to teach up to and 
including the Sixth Grade. 

The NUMERICAL EDUCATOR Type 2A Alphabetical—Consists 
of a Symbol Board 60x20 inches operated electrically in the 
same manner as the ARITHMETIC EDUCATOR. This unit teaches 
the First and Second Grades. 


Our Wisconsin representatives will gladly demonstrate this mod- 
ern, time-saving, and fascinating teaching device. 


Write the 


Huber Pipe Organ Mfg. Co. 


Electronics Division 


TREMPEALEAU, WISCONSIN 
Established 1896 
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J. H. Hamburg, Edgerton 
Elected SWEA President 


John Hamburg of Edger- 
ton succeeded James Luther, 
Fort Atkinson, to the presi- 
dency of the Southern Wis- 
consin Education Association 
at the annual meeting in 
Madison, Feb. 6. Hoyt John- 
son, Richland Center, moved 
to the first vice presidency, 
and Sheridan Ellsworth, Elk- 
horn, was elected second vice 
president to follow Johnson 
into the presidency ulti- 
mately. Fred Simpson of 
Monroe was elected to the 
executive board. Frank Reig- 
hard, Stoughton, Hilda Cav- 
anaugh, Baraboo, and Roger 
B. Holtz, Watertown, remain 
on the executive board of the 
association. 


Hamburg, a graduate of 
Lawrence College and the 
University of Wisconsin, has 
taught in Edgerton since 
1930. He has been president 
of the Edgerton Rotary Club, 
president of the Wisconsin 
Council for Social Studies, 
and treasurer of the Wis- 
consin Department of Audio 
Visual Education. 


Platform Adopted 


Among the resolutions 
which determine the policies 
of the association the Dele- 
gate Assembly upheld the 
fight against Communism in 
America, but believe that 
“strong-arm Communistic 
procedures cannot effectively 
suppress Communism.” 


To strengthen the teach- 
ing profession the associa- 
tion recommended that 
teacher selective recruitment 
be encouraged and that Fu- 
ture Teachers of America be 
organized in every possible 
situation. Recognizing the 
need for inservice training, 





the Delegate Assembly rec- 
ommended that administra- 
tors consider the value of 
inter-school 


To bridge the gap “that 


seems to exist between| 


teacher training and experi- 
ence in the field” the asso- 
ciation suggested that the 
services of administrators be 
offered to the teacher educa- 
tion institutions. 


Educational TV 

Educational television re- 
ceived endorsement in the 
following resolution: “Since 
television in its present 
formative state holds great 
promise as a medium for 
education and public service, 
and the Federal Government 
has reserved for noncommer- 
cial, educational use in Wis- 
consin, certain valuable tele- 
vision channels, we favor any 
necessary and prompt action 
toward the development of 
these television facilities in 
the interest of education and 
public service.” 


The association urges the 
liberalization of the present 
retirement laws, the lower- 
ing of the retirement age, 
and the increase of retire- 
ment benefits so they can 
flexibly keep in line with in- 
flated living costs. 





YANKEES 
(Continued from page 36) 


program, “Make Mine Yan- 
kee Style.” 

Kenneth Brown and Char- 
lotte Moody, members of the 
faculty of the Mary D. Brad- 
ford High, were chaperones 
for the 18 girls and 16 boys. 
Included with the girls by a 
special request of the Mobil: 
students was Marianne Irmer 
of Bad Oeynhausen, Ger- 
many, an exchange student 
at Bradford High School. 












* OPEN House 
FOR MOTHERS 
LAND FATHERS 















“There’s the principal; she’s my principal trouble . . -” 
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inservice train- | 
ing and take positive action. | 





$e 


It is impossible to 
make old books new 


but 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


do provide a means of keeping new 





books from quickly growing old. 
Clean books are as essential as pure 
drinking water and pure 
air in the classroom. 
The Use 


of HOLDEN COVERS 
SAVES BOOKS and DOLLARS! 


Samples Free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK 
COVER COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
































New Elementary 
Language Textbooks 
With the Allure of 
Beautiful Story-Books 


Adventures in English . . 1952 


Burleson and Cash 
Short Units—One Thing Taught at a Time 


Composition Topics for Pupils of All Social 
and Economic Levels 


Language Skills Definitely Taught and Cumu- 
latively Maintained . 


Great Stress on Oral Work 
Periodic Measurement of Growth 


Lilting Verse and Lively Stories 





Each Book Brief Enough to be Finished 
Comfortably in a Year 





ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


2231 South Park Way Chicago 16 
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BERNICE E, LEARY 
E. C. REICHERT 
MARY K. REELY 


nord 


nov’ 















Book 1—MAKING FRIENDS 
Book 2—SKIPPING ALONG 
Book 3—-FINDING FAVORITES 


This all-new series has been designed as 
perfect “companion reading” to any basic 
reading series. Each of the selections in 
these books, taken from many sources 
of good children’s literature, 
. added practice on basic skills, and 

provide ‘the primary child with new 
ideas to talk and _ think 
about. Each book is ideally suited 

for correlation with other sub- 


The 
TIME 
TO 
READ 


Series 


by 


give 


over 


ject areas. 


JOHN V. GORDON 


Representative 















WCCET Urges All Groups Interested 
In Educational Television to Act Now 


“Act now” is the advice 
of the Wisconsin Citizens’ 
Committee on Educational 
Television to all groups which 
have a stake in and respon- 
sibility for the development 
of educational television in 
Wisconsin. At a meeting of 
about a hundred representa- 
tives from statewide organi- 
zations including agricul- 
tural, labor, educational, and 
religious groups at the Me- 
morial Union in Madison on 
Monday, Feb. 16, the WCCET 
approved the recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the organization 
proposing the immediate in- 
troduction of a bill in the 
Wisconsin legislature to pro- 
vide for the beginning of a 
chain of educational TV for 
the state. 


Urgency Stressed 


The reason for the ur- 
gency, according to Milo 
Swanton, chairman of 
WCCET and executive sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin 








And understanding is what we’re after 


division of numbers 


teens and tens 
a superior presentation of fractions 


day situations 


pupil learns 


Vv 
V 
Vv 
Vv 
Vv 
V 

standing 
V 


For full details on 





Grades 1 through 8, 


write to: 


EVANSTON, ILL. 





THERE IS NO MASTERY OF ARITHMETIC 
WITHOUT UNDERSTANDING 


in THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM ... 


an understanding that can only be developed through: 


V a special study of groups—develops understanding of the proc- 
esses involved in the addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 


a special study of ten as a separate group for computations with 


problem-solving activities that extend number thinking to every- 


a planned testing program that evaluates pupil progress 
maintenance activities that integrate with each new process the 


specially prepared number stories that motivate and enrich under- 


Workbooks requiring only minimum supervision. 


THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM, 


Kou, Peterson and Company 


White Plains, N. Y. 























Council of Agriculture, is 
the deadline of June 3, 1953, 
set by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission for ap- 
plications for the 12 educa- 
tional TV channels allotted 
to Wisconsin. Swanton point- 
ed out that if the applica- 
tions are not made by that 
time by the proper educa- 
tional authorities commer- 
cial companies may apply 
for those choice channels and 
once acquired by commercial 
companies they would never 
be available for educational 
TV. An additional reason for 
urgent action is the offer of 
the Ford Foundation for 
Adult Education of a grant 
of $100,000 toward the con- 
struction of the first educa- 
tional television in the state 
providing there is evidence 
that the state will build and 
operate educational TV. 


The initial plan for the 12- 
station network for Wiscon- 
sin calls for the construction 
of a station at Madison and 
one at Rib Mountain at Wau- 
sau with the necessary con- 
necting relays with the sta- 
tion planned by the Milwau- 
kee Vocational School. 
Already the MVS has ap- 
plied for Channel 10 and 
plans to proceed with con- 
struction as soon as author- 
ized by the FCC., 


Applications Made 


Information was presented 
at the meeting showing the 
progress in educational TV 
which has been made in other 
states. The FCC has to date 
granted licenses to the board 
of regents of the universities 
of the state of New York, the 
state board of education of 
Connecticut, the University 
of Southern California, Kan- 
sas State College, New Jer- 
sey state department of pub- 
lic instruction, and the Uni- 
versity of Houston. Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Washington, 
North Carolina, and other 
states and cities are planning 
to apply for state educational 
networks similar to Wiscon- 
sin. 

If you would like to have 
additional information about 
the proposal for educational 
television in Wisconsin, write 
to Mrs. Fred Risser, secre- 
tary, Wisconsin Citizens’ 
Committee for Educational 
Television, 5010 Risser Road, 
Madison. 
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State Radio Council 
Plans Spring Festival 





For the first time many 
‘grade school pupils enrolled 
in Wisconsin School of the 
Air courses broadcast week- 
ly over the State stations 
will see two of their instruc- 
tors in .person when they 
take part in the Regional 
Festivals which began Mar. 
10 and will continue to 
May 9, according to an an- 
nouncement from the Wis- 
consin State Radio Council 

Radio teachers, E. B. Gor- 
don of “Journeys in Music 
Land” and James A. Schwal- 
bach of “Let’s Draw,” will 
travel to various areas in 
the state under arrangements 
made in cooperation with the 
county superintendent of 
schools. 


Place of Meetings 
In 13 cities thruout Wis- 
consin they will personally 
conduct a music and art fes- 
tival which over the years 
has become a highlight in 
the activities of pupils en- 





The following cities have 
been selected as the gather- 
ing points for area pupils: 


Mellen, 


Apr. 1; 


Mar. 27; Woodruff, Mar. 31; 
Superior,| Apr. 27; 
and Madison, May 9. 


more, 


Apr. 


Professor Gordon leads 4000 from Southern Wisconsin in the annua! festival in Madison. 


24; 


Oshkosh, 


Antigo, Apr. 28; 


Apr. 2; Eau Claire, Apr. 14; 
New Richmond, Apr. 15; Average attendance for 
Ladysmith, Apr. 16; Fenni-| each of the festivals is ex- 


rolled in the School of the 
Air courses. 


Mar. 10; 
Wilmot, 


Stevens Point, 
Sparta, Mar. 26; 














| Find what you use-check what you need. — 
CURRICULUM FOUNDATION SERIES 



































a Times ond Places 


Beginning Dictionary 


Cross-Country 





DICTIONARIES 


(Geography) 


The Girl Next Door 


Discovering Our World | 


Study Arithmetics 4 





Toll Toles 
3 | The New More Streets and Roads 
The New Streets and Roads 


We Talk, Spell, and Write 3/2 
We Talk, Spell, and Write 3/1 


‘a Centerville 


Jr in the Family 


pion Do We Know? 


tudy Arithmetics 3 



































8 |w d Work ) ee u \ T Sc 
‘onders an orkers iving in into Your Teens ience Problems 2 Study Arithmetics 8 ° 
Barnhort This chart 
or Our America 
Thorndike- High Schoo! shows CFS 
a Paths ond Pathfinders (History) You're Growing Up Science Problems | Study Arithmetics 7 
Bornhart Dictionory textbook 
> 
Junior 
r) People and Progress : You ond Others Discovering Our World 3 Study Arithmetics 6 programs 
Dictionary that work 
5 | Doys and Deeds You Discovering Our World 2 Study Arithmetics 5 together 
for you— 
Thorndike-Barnhart 
i correlated 


in vocabulary 
and teaching 


plan 


What Next? 
2 | The New More Friends and Neighbors} We Talk, Spell. and Write 2/2 | Someday Soon . , ° 
The. New: Piiends ond Neighbors We Talk, Spell. and Write 2/1 | Helio, David Three Friends ‘All Around Us lumbers in Action 
We Three 
The New Our New Friends We Talk, Spell,ond Write 1/2 | Peter's Family Good Times with 
Our Friends 
The New Fun with Dick and Jane We Tolk, Spell, and Write i Tom and Susan Hoppy Doys with 
Our Friends SCOTT 
ore FORESMAN 
The New We Come and Go 
The New We Work and Play Look and Learn PNumbers We See 
The New We Look and See AN D 
The New Before We Read Cc ° M PA i Y 
We Read More Pictures 
We Read Pictures Chicagoll Atlanta 3 
3 BASIC READING BASIC LANGUAGE HEALTH AND New York10 Dallas 2 
3 SOCIAL STUDIES PERSONAL SCIENCE ARITHMETIC San Francisco 5 
oO LANGUAGE ARTS DEVELOPMENT 








Representatives: W. C. Bredahl, W. C. Crosland and O. Ritzenthaler; Louise Gersbacher, Consultant 
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pected to vary from 1000 to 
3000 with approximately 
4000 gathering at the final 
one for Southern Wisconsin 
in Madison. 


Professor Gordon, who has 
been broadcasting to chil- 
dren since 1931 when the 
School of the Air began, will 
lead the children in songs 
they have been learning from 
him during the past months 
over the radio. 


Prof. Gordon, School of the 
Air pupils will be able to 
personally meet James 
Schwalbach, extension spe- 
cialist in art and design and 
director of the creative radio 
art course, “Let’s Draw.” 


All thru the year Schwal- 
bach’s students have been de- 
veloping and perfecting their 
talents. With the aid of a 
projector, Schwalbach will 
demonstrate the aims of the 


work created by his radio 
classes. 

More than 90,000 pupils 
were enrolled last year in 
each of the two courses. 
Superintendents Cooperate 

The festivals are scheduled 
in sections of the state which 
will enable the greatest num- 
ber of children who listen to 
the broadcasts to attend. Lo- 
cal arrangements for the 
festivals will be made by the 


Allen, Portage area; Ollie 
Swanson, Monroe area; Mar- 
garet Diehl, Kenosha; W. L. 
Hagen, Vilas and Oneida; 
R. E. Vaughan, Ashland; 
Gladys Lynch, Superior; 
Jennie T. Webster, Eau 
Claire; Robert L. Johnson, 
St. Croix; G. L. Longbotham, 
Rusk County area; Alex M. 
Jones, Grant County area; 
Mrs. Ida M. Bower, Winne- 
bago; Oris A. Mork, Lang- 








In addition to meeting | course, and show some of the | following people: 





Easy-to-Handle-Project 


An idea we hope you find interesting and useful 


























Pebble-Painting 


Here’s resourceful project that helps develop appreciation of 
form and its relation to materials of expression. It gives young people an 
understanding through experience that in art the idea of expression 
is related to the function and form of the materials. 


Have your students Smooth pebbles are easier to paint 
collect any size of upon than rough ones, although 
stones from 5 inches rough pebbles make nice lively- 
(big) to % inch (small) ; of any looking lambs, pineapples 
color, kind, texture, or shape. 9 and log cabins. 
Let them select pebbles they gE 

like, and that remind them of © 
something. 









j This project can be used for 
rf” any age group. 


For ages where projects 
need a practical application, 
»... these painted pebbles make 
7%) novel paperweights, in- 
fj} vitations, place cards, 
or desk and table orna- 
ments. If light in weight, 
they could be glued to 
pin and earring backs 
for costume jewelry. 


Have the pebbles scrubbed nice 
and clean. Use India ink with 
a small paint brush. 













Suggest the children keep 
their outlines simple, as 
this is very important for 
good results. The shape of 
the pebble will be the art- 


ist’s source of inspiration, 


EVERYONE enjoys delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
The lively flavor satisfies yet won't hurt mealtime 
appetite. And, the pleasant chewing helps keep 
teeth clean and bright. Just try it sometime soon, 
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YOURS... 
for the asking 


Advertisers in the Journal prefer to 
send their booklets and other material 
directly to teachers and administrators. 
If intended for use by children, the 
list will so indicate, but it should be 
ordered by the teacher. If time is im- 
portant, write directly to the adver- 
tisers. The coupon below is for your 
convenience in ordering several items. 


64a Shaw Finger—Print Booklet. Six- 
teen pages of instructions and ideas 
for using this fascinating medium. 
Many illustrations which show how a 
child or an adult can enjoy this simple 
medium for free artistic expression. 
(Binney & Smith) 


65a On the Track—new edition of an 
illustrated guide to the nature, availa- 
bility, and source of free teaching aids 
on railroad transportation. Describes 
materials for all grade levels and most 
subject matter areas. One free copy 
per teacher. (Association of American 
Railroads) 


20a Wayside Wonders along America’s 
Highways. Wall mural 8 feet wide. In 
full color. Shows the most interesting 
spots along the highways. Includes an 
8-page booklet “How to See America,” 
which gives the historical background 
of bus travel and how to take a bus 
trip. Contains good, practical material 
for the seasoned traveler, as well as for 
the novice. The booklet also includes 
one page of study outline on bus travel. 
(Greyhound Lines) 


22a The Coordinated Classroom is an 
illustrated, 48-page report covering 
every phase of seating, lighting, and 
decoration problems in the classroom 
and their effect on children’s posture, 
vision, and general welfare. (American 
Seating Company) 

66a New booklets to help teach men- 
strual hygiene. Indicate number de- 
sired for each age group. 


1. “Growing Up and Liking It.” A 
booklet for teen-age girls. 

2 .“Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered.” A booklet for pre-adolescent. 
3. “It’s Much Easier When You 
Know.” A booklet for fully matured 
girls. 

(Personal Products Corporation) 
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§2a How to Apply for a Summer Job— 
contains information on the proper 
procedures to use in applying for sum- 
mer employment in such organiza- 
tions as hotels, summer camps, na- 
tidnal parks, steamship lines, resorts, 
ranches, and industrial firms. One copy 
to a teacher. Will also indicate where 
and how list of these firms may be 
obtained. (National Directory Service) 


67a Articles on teaching methods in 
reading. Teachers Service Publications 
Nos. 1-3. Reprints of recent articles 
by Nila Banton Smith. Titles of arti- 
cles: “Historical Turning Points in the 
Teaching of Reading,” “Utilizing Read- 
ing Opportunities in the Entire Cur- 
riculum,” “Helpful Books to Use with 
Retarded Readers.” (Silver Burdett 
Company) : 


68a Teaching with the Tachistoscope— 
a 20-page manual explaining what the 
tachistoscope is; what can be expected 
of it; when it can be used; and the 
equipment needed. Also included are 
complete instructions for using in the 
areas of reading, spelling and arith- 
metic. (Society for Visual Education) 


55a Utilization Listing and Where-to- 
Use Guide lists more than 600 Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films. Arranged 
to show suitability of each film accord- 
ing to grade levels and subject areas. 


69a Flo-Master School Bulletin is an 
8-page booklet filled with suggestions 
that teachers themselves have found 
useful in the classroom. Some of the 
ideas offered include charts, maps, 
flashcards, posters, and decorations. 
(Cushman & Denison Manufacturing 
Company) 


70a Six-piece packet of literature about 
fun and travel in Colorado. A four- 
color highway map folder, a new 54- 
page four-color “Colorado Invites You” 
tour booklet, an 8-page Events booklet 
for 1958, guide and rate books from 
Colorado Dude Ranch Assn., Colorado 
Hotel Assn. and Colorado Motor Court 
Assn. (Colorado Department of Public 
Relations) 


7la Vanderbilt Tours to Europe—a 16 
page folder that gives the day-by-day 
itinerary, cost, and general informa- 
tion about 52-61 day tours thru 13 
European countries. Illustrated. (Van- 
derbilt Tours) 


42a Europe in 1953. Colorful folders 
on itinerary and costs of tours offered 
by Olson Travel Organization and 
Olson’s Campus Tours, from April 
thru September. 


72a An Invitation to Experiment with 
Freedom of Choice. An 8-page illus- 
trated brochure. Describes an exciting 
and timely experimental unit for in- 
termediate and junior high school social 
studies classes. Emphasizes _ signifi- 
cance of individual freedom in Amer- 
ica. (General Mills, Inc.) 


63a Schools Build Citizens Today... . 
A unit of material including a 32-page, 
illustrated teacher’s activity booklet 


and 4 teaching wall charts, 25” x 38”, | 
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IT'S WORTH 
DELVING INTO 


HAT WAS our recommendation in 

a postcard which we mailed to all 
Wisconsin administrators recently. To 
relieve you of the worries of school 
transportation problems we urged you 
to investigate the JELCO SCHOOL BUS 
LEASE-OWN PLAN for a single bus 
or for a fleet of buses—whatever your 
needs. | 


And here are the reasons why— 


. No Cash Payment 

. Heavy Duty Motors 

. Uniform Annual Cost 

. Maximum Safety Assured 

-. Monthly Bus Inspection 

. Fire-Flame Proof Seats 

. Finest Buses Ever Made 

. Safe Snow and Mud Tires 

. Bus Springs for Comfort 

. Three Heaters for Warmth 

. New Buses Every Three Years 

. Lowest Possible Cost Per Mile 

. Expertly Maintained at All Times 
14. Emergency Buses at No Extra Cost 








For all these advantages you pay only 
7\/o¢ per mile plus an annual rental 
fee. Everything is furnished except the 
driver and gasoline. Invite a JELCO 
representative to your next Board meet- 
ing to explain the plan in detail and 
submit a proposal. Yes—we will buy 
your old buses. It will be worthwhile 
to investigate the JELCO SCHOOL BUS 
LEASE-OWN PLAN. 





1324 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
MILWAUKEE 3. WIS. 
Phones: DIvision 4-1414 and GReenfield 6-5436 
































NATIONALLY FAMOUS 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


Write for 
DS SPECIAL SCHOOL RATES 
APRIL 15th to NOVEMBER Ist 
U. S. Highways 18-151 


25 Miles West of 
Madison 
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FREE 


EDUCATIONAL 
MATERIAL! 


Here is the latest list of booklets pre- 
pared by the makers of MODESS and 
designed to help you teach that delicate 
subject . . . menstrual hygiene. 





1. “Sally and Mary and Kate 
wondered,” a simple introduction to 
the subject of menstruation for pre-teen 


girls, is clearly and tactfully written. 


2. “Growing Up and Liking It,” 
a brightly illustrated booklet for teen- 
age girls, discusses menstruation and 
offers helpful advice on health, poise 
and grooming. 


3. “It’s So Much Easier When You 
Know,” a booklet intended for fully 
matured girls, gives deiailed informa- 
tion about using tampons for sanitary 
protection. 


You may order as many copies 
of these booklets as you wish.. . 
absolutely free! Write Anne Shel- 
by, Educational Director, Personal 
Products Corp., Box 66-3, Mill- 
town, N. J. or mail coupon below. 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5366-3, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me: 


(-] booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 


(J booklets “Growing Up and Liking Iv” 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| {-] booklets “It’s So Much Easier When 
You Know” | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 








Name 

(PLEASE PRINT) 
Address. 
City State 





(Offer good only in U. S. A.) 





in color. An action program in good 
citizenship developed around the fol- 
lowing themes: Lower elementary, 
“Learning American Ways;” upper 
elementary, “A Good Citizen Knows 
His State and Its Place in the Na- 
tion;” junior high school, “Foundations 
of Our Freedoms,” senior high school, 
“Maintaining and Building a Strong 
America.” Content and teaching units 
have been developed “by teachers for 
teachers” and are carefully graded for 
each learning level. (Minnesota Mining 
& Manufacturing Company) 


74a Tape Recording in the Classroom 
is a 24-page handbook for teachers and 
administrators. Shows how and where 
tape recording may be used effectively 
to lighten the teacher’s work and im- 
prove students’ concentration. (Minne- 
sota Mining & Manufacturing Com- 
pany) 


76a What Every Teacher Wants to 
Know about Goals in Spelling. A 13- 
page descriptive booklet showing the 








improved instructional material de- 
signed to develop spelling of all words 
—not merely those in the basic list. 
(Webster Publishing Company) 


77a Summer Tours to Western Won- 
derlands is illustrated in full color. Its 
64 pages are packed with well-organ- 
ized plans for seeing as much of the 
west as you wish to spend in time and 
in money. (Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway) 


78a Summer School Bulletin shows spe- 
cial emphasis on teacher training. 
Courses include field work at Black 
Hills Science Station in South Dakota, 
camp training program at Honey Rock 
Camp, Three Lakes, Wis. as well as at 
Home Campus of Wheaton College in 
Wheaton, Ill. 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


ordered. 


T4a 76a 77a 78a 





I have checked the items and quantities desired. I understand this 
coupon is for use only during this school year. 3¢ is enclosed for each item 


64a 65a 20a 22a 66a 
152.58: 
69a 70a Tla 42a 72a 
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No strings 
to these services 


Among the many valuable free 
services to teachers which are 
offered by Binney & Smith Co. is 


The Art Educationist 


Presenting art activities and 

analyses from the point of view 

of progressive art education. 
For information write Dept. ST 


GINNEY & SMITH (ZO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17,N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Wisconsin are 
L. F. Bryngelson, District Manager 
and Robert M. Humphrey 


Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA Leadership . 


62a 67a 68a 55a 


63a 6la 
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MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 
and Milwaukee 





combine to offer you a pleasant 
and profitable summer. 





Plan now to enroll for the 1953 
summer session in any of the 
following fields: 


Business Liberal Arts 
Administration Nursing 
Journalism Speech 


REGULAR SESSION: 
June 22—July 31 


LONG SESSION: 
June 8—July 30 


As a leading educational center and 
a distinguished Jesuit school, Mar- 
quette University is highly qualified 
to provide graduate and under-graduate 
students a summer of profitable study. 
Practical education conferences, an ex- 
cellent Vocational Guidance Center, 
institutes, workshops and a wide vari- 
ety of courses are open to teachers and 
administrators in all levels of educa- 
tion. Marquette’s summer session also 
features outstanding guest lecturers. 


Summer school students at Marquette 
will have a pleasant stay in the vaca- 
tion-time atmosphere of beautiful Mil- 
waukee—enjoying, too, all the cultural 
and social advantages of a progressive 
metropolitan area. 


Bulletins and application blanks now 


available. Write Registrar, Dept. A, 
615 N. 11th Street. 


MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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Hear and See 


These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committees under the direc- 
tion of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. 


India (Sound; 17 min.; $2.50 T; Use: 
Geog., S; Lang. Arts, I; Soc. St., I, 
J; World Hist., S; Clubs, J, A) 
Depicts the strong bonds of religion 

among Moslems and Hindus of Paki- 

stan and the Union of India. Reveals 
important social and economic prob- 


lems: little land, poor tools, lack of | 


water, illiteracy, the traditions of the 
caste system now in the process of be- 
ing broken, over-crowding. Illustrates 
episodes in the life of a farm family 
as it is affected by many problems of 
winning a livelihood from the soil. 
(EBF) 





Improve Your Personality (Sound; 10 | 


min.; $1.75 T; Use: Guid., S, C; 
Psych., C; Soc. Probs., S; Teach., C; 
Clubs, J, A) 


Defines personality and illustrates | 
several ways in which it can be im- | 


proved. Shows boys and girls of high- 
school age in typical situations with 
friends, strangers, and “small fry.” 
Stresses concentration on the other 
person as one effective means of im- 
proving your personality. (Coronet) 


World Affairs Are Your Affairs (Sound; 
24 min.; $3.50 GI; Use: Sociol., C; 
Teach., C; U. S. Hist., C; World 
Hist., C; Clubs, A) 

Demonstrates the various program 
services of the Cleveland Council of 
World Affairs designed to help citizens 
understand the problems arising from 
the relationships between the United 
States and other countries. These serv- 
ices include program-planning assist- 
ance, speakers, leader-training pro- 
grams, audio-visual aids, radio and 
television, public lectures, junior coun- 
cils, trips to United Nations headquar- 
ters, graduate student programs, and 
international student and visitor serv- 
ices. Good example of what other com- 
munities could do. (Instructional) 
High Wall (the) (Sound; 31 

$3.50 T; Use: Guid., C; Psych., C; 

Soc. Work, C; Sociol., C; Clubs, A) 

Portrays a case study of a frus- 
trated, insecure boy whose home life 


has allowed him no freedom to develop | 


as a normal person. Treats the prob- 
lem of the “high wall” of prejudice, in 
this case drilled into children by par- 
ents, and how this wall can be broken 
down. Presents a challenge to adults 
who must prevent this wall of preju- 
dice in their children (McGraw-Hill) 


Unconscious Motivation (Sound; 40 | 


min.; $5.00 T; Use: Psych., C; Soc. 

Work, C; Teach., C) 

Demonstrates how unconscious mo- 
tives can influence and direct everyday 
thoughts, feelings, and actions. Shows 
standard psychological techniques that 
are used to detect and release repressed 
ideas lying beyond conscious reach. 
(Association) 


min.; | 








Youll teach with 





122 New Films in 1952! 


EBF proudly announces 122 
significant and educationally 
superior releases to help your 
teaching. Never before has one 
company, in one year, made such 
a contribution to better AV edu- 
cation. More than 500 EBFilms 
now constitute the basic film li- 
braries of thousands of schools, 
colleges, and industries through- 
out the world. Watch for the new 
1953 EBFilms. 





° * 

New Filmstrips, Too! 
Keep your film library up-to-date 
with these new filmstrips on social 
studies, language, art, science, health, 
arithmetic and other subject areas. 
They are valuable teaching aids. 
Write or contact your nearest EBF 
representative for previews and in- 
formation on how to purchase. 
Recent Releases: Mental Health, Laws 


of Motion, Understanding Vitamins, Frank 
and His Dog, Jean and Her Dolls. 


Your EBF representatives are 


JOSEPH DICKMAN, Reg. Mgr. 
1125 Central Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 
Cc. J. KRUMM 
704 Ash Street, Baraboo, Wisconsin 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


BRITANNICA FILMS 


Wilmette, Illinois 
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THE PROSE AND POETRY 
ELECTIVE UNITS 














Myths and Legends, 


Separate Novels, 
SHAKESPEAREAN PLAYS 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 


Represented by M. C. MUNSON 
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Male Counselors Wanted 


Unmarried: Cabin Duty. Summer 
Boys’ Camp, Northern Minnesota 


For particulars write: 
GENE H. ALTMAN 
5921 Pershing, St. Louis 12, Mo. 











“Help Wanted. Male teachers. Coun- 
selor positions in private summer 
camp for boys in Northern Wiscon- 
sin. June 23rd to August 23rd. Apply 
to: Mr. Lou Rosenblum, North Star 
Camp for Boys, 881 E. Lake Forest 
Ave., Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin”. 
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Contract Reminder 


S WE are nearing contract 
time we again call your 
attention to the provisions of the 
Continuing Contract Law. Re- 
member April 1 and April 15 are 
important dates to all teachers. 
By those days boards of educa- 
tion and teachers have definite 
responsibilities regarding notifi- 
cation and acceptance. 

“39.45 CONTRACTS OF SCHOOL TEACH- 
ERS. (1) The term ‘teacher’ as used in 
this section shall mean and include any 
person who holds a teacher’s certificate 
issued by the state superintendent of 
schools or a classification status under 
the state board of vocational and adult 
education and whose legal employment 
requires such certificate of classifica- 
tion status, excepting part-time teach- 
ers and teachers employed by any local 
board of vocational and adult education 
in any city of the first class and ex- 
cepting teachers employed by any board 
of school directors in any city of the 
first class created and existing under 
chapter 459, laws 1907, as amended. 

“(2) AH teachers as defined in this 
section shall be given written notice of 
renewal or refusal of his or her con- 
tract for the ensuing school year on or 
before April 1 of the school year during 
which said teacher holds a contract by 
the managing body or other proper 
officer of the school or system in which 
the teacher ig employed. When no such 
notice is given on or before April 1, 
the contract of teaching service then in 
force shall be continued for the ensuing 
school year. A teacher receiving a 
notice of renewal of contract for the 
ensuing year from the employing board 
or proper officer, or a teacher who does 
not receive a notice of renewal or re- 
fusal of his or her contract for the en- 
suing school year on or before April 1, 
shall accept or reject, in writing, such 
contract no later than April 15 follow- 
ing. No teachers shall be employed or 
dismissed except by a majority vote of 
the full membership of the managing 
body or board. Nothing in this section 
shall prevent the modification or termi- 
nation of a contract by mutual agree- 
ment of the teacher and the school 
board. 











IG th reanual 


ESCORTED TOURS 


EUROPE 13 countries entirely $ 
by motor coach. 61 days... 1345 
Calif. « Colo. « Yellowstone « Pacific N-W 
E-Canado « New York e N-England 
New Orleans « Mexico « Hawaii 
Free folders from 


VANDERBILT BETTER TOURS | 


59 EAST MADISON, CHICAGO ¢ DEPT. C 





















* Olson’s Campus Tours present 
the most complete program of per- 
sonally escorted ALL-EXPENSE Tours, 
offering YOU the greatest values in 
European travel. Frequent sailings 
Mar. thru Sept. in QUEEN ELIZABETH 
or MARY. 48 days. Tourist Class, 
only $1295 up. DELUXE Cabin Class, 
oO $1495 up. Don’t delay. Write 
roe A for folders CS-53. 


39 S. LaSalle $t., Chicago 3, IH. 
‘. or your local 
LSONS 






















travel agent. 





WHEATON COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 






; &. Complete courses including ... 
Wwe’! special work in Teacher Training, Gradu- 

R122 sate School of Theology, Conservatory of 
ve Music, Black Hills Science Station and 
"* Northwoods Honey Rock Camp. New air- 
conditioned library and modern dining hall. Combine 
professional training with delightful Christian fellow- 
ship. 45 min. from Chicago. 

tenn © 5, ~ 16 to 26 © Ist Term—June 27 to July 24 


ind Term—July 25 to August 2 
Black Hills Expeditions—June 22 and July 27 








Lists courses to be offered. Address 7 
Director of Admissions. Dept. 33-WJ 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois 








TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 


Mexico’s Unique School 
—TWO SESSIONS— 


TRAVEL SESSION—June 21-July 15 
Exploring Mexico’s Colonial Route: Guanajuato. 
Queretaro, San Luis Potosi—Mexico City, Taxco, 
Acapulco, etc. ’ 


REGULAR SESSION—July 23-August 19 
Courses: Spanish, Mexican History. Art, Silver- 
smithing, Dancing. etc. Field Trips. 4 College 
Hours Credit. 

A delightful vacation interlude of study and 
travel at a very low cost. For further infor- 
mation— 

PROF. J. E. ANGULO 
Box 2406, W. Wichita St. Wichita, Kansas 





GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


A bilingual summer school sponsored by Uni- 
versity of Guadalajara in co-operation with 
Stanford University faculty members will be 
held in Guadalajara, Mexico, June 28—Aug. 8, 
1953. Offerings include art, folklore, history, 
language, pee literature courses. $225 covers 
six-weeks tuition, board and room. Write 


PROF. JUAN B. RAEL 
Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 











MEXICO-GUATEMALAN 


Educational Tour 
Immediately following Summer School 
Write 
CLAY J. DAGGETT 
State College Whitewater, Wis. 7 











what you have in mind. 





PERRY TRAVEL SERVICE 


HIGH SCHOOL TOURS 
All-expense train tours from Chicago back to Chicago for groups of 25 or more. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. —% full days in Washington—$68; 
NIAGARA FALLS and DETROIT—one day each place—$45. 
We also arrange educational tours of Chicago on request. Write TODAY telling 





Evansville, Wisconsin 
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Latest Books 
American Problems Today 


American Problems Today, written 
by Robert Rienow, professor of social 
studies at the College for Teachers of 
the State University of New York, 
offers a new approach to the teaching 
of social studies. He starts with the 
issues which face the nation today, 
explains why special interested groups 
take the positions they do, teaches the 
student to analyze the questions for 
himself, and then shows him how to 
translate thought into action. Each 
unit, for example, begins with a state- 
ment of background and is followed 
by a statement of the problem with 
accompanying facts. Then comes the 
naming of the groups which are in- 
terested and why they are interested 
and lets the student know whether it 
is a selfish interest or one of general 
welfare. Brief opinions of leaders are 
expressed and an evaluation follows. 
Each unit ends with a “What do you 
think?” urging the student to investi- 
gate his own local situation and to 
make up his mind. 


D.C. Heath and Co. 
285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16 $4.00 


x * * 


The Challenge of Democracy 


In studying The Challenge of Democ- 
racy the student will learn what democ- 
racy is, how it works, and its advan- 
tages as well as become acquainted 
with the unsolved problems which call 
for solution by democratic methods 
The opening chapters should appeal to 
young people for the style makes them 
feel that they are a part of the social 
order and that it is to their interest to 
aid in the solutions of issués confront- 
ing our society. After the student is 
made to feel that he has a stake in the 
welfare of the country and that he has 
something to contribute thru his own 
successful living he is then introduced 
to the issues involved in better rela- 
tionship between labor and manage- 
ment and the advantages of our form 
of government in comparison with the 
experiences of other nations. The prob- 
lems of the American home, consumer 
education, planning for the future and 
the uses of our natural resources, and 
the building of harmonious human re- 
lations receive thorough and interesting 
consideration. The struggles to secure 
democracy, the complexity of our pres- 
ent state and federal governments and 
suggested reforms have their place in 
The Challenge of Democracy. Theo- 
dore P. Blaich, director of curriculum, 
Fryeburg Academy, Fryeburg, Maine, 
and Joseph C. Baumgartner, head of 
the social studies department of Lin- 
coln High School, Cleveland, Ohio, are 
the authors. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36 
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WE GIVE YOU SIX... 


(and there are more) 


six important reasons why 
THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY BASIC 
READING PROGRAM 


continues to set the pace in elementary reading: 


1. It provides pupils with improved child-experience stories in which every character 
“‘comes to life." 


2. It features a gradual and logical introduction of new words and clear-cut 
lessons on word meanings, word analysis, and word usage. 


3. It offers comprehensive Reading Readiness techniques for beginners. 


4. It provides for individual differences through the use of separate teaching plans 
for superior, average, and immature groups. 


5. It offers the latest in Workbooks (including Vocabulary Workbooks for immature 
groups). 


6. It facilitates reading comprehension through such aids as Reading Readiness 
Picture Cards; Rebus, Word, Phrase, Sentence Cards; Big Pictures; Sight Vocabu- 
lary Word Cards; Integrated Textfilms. 


For full details, write to: 


Kou, Peterson aud Company 


EVANSTON, ILL. White Plains, N. Y. 























SCRIBNERS offer you 


a new four-year program o f mathematics 


for the high schools 
FUNCTIONAL MATHEMATICS 


combining Algebra, Arithmetic, Geometry, Trigonometry 


Courses One, Two, *T bree, *Four for Grades 9, 10, 11, 12 


by William A. Gager, Franklin W. Kokomoor, Carl N. Shuster 
Mildred H. Mahood, Charlotte Carlton, and Lilla Lyle 


* In preparation—will be published soon 


This new series is designed to provide an integrated program of mathe- 
matics for all high school students. Combining the best features of sequen- 
tial mathematics with producer and consumer mathematics, this continuous, | 
closely integrated four-year course for today’s varied student population 
utilizes mathematical problems that occur in everyday life. FUNCTIONAL 
MATHEMATICS provides effective training in mathematics for success- 


ful everyday living as well as for future professional needs. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Chicago 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 San Francisco 5 
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OUR LANGUAGE 


Grades 3-8 


A practical text program that imple- 





ments rec dations of the Com- 
mission on the English Curriculum. 
By LISTENING 
David H. Patton . 
Althea Beery SPE AK ING 
Georgia Winn WRITING 
e 
Speech Consultants READING 
Charlotte Wells EVALUATING 
Ollie Backus \ 





W. A. STOLEN 
Representative 


Write for descriptive literature 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 3 DALLAS 1 PASADENA 2 











BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


@ DURABLE—strong steel frame, reinforced 

@ SAFE—no tipping, cutting, snagging hazards 

@ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats 
and backs 

@ CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quickly, compactly 

@ RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 

@ 3 SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable 
lacquer finish; formed steel, baked beige-enameled; 
or imitation leather upholstered, choice of 5 colors. 
Write Dept. 158. 


OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 
fj se de ty lo, 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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Other Accounts 





WEA Summary Financial Statement 


February 1953 
Balance Feb. 1 _____- $ 45,088.73 
Receipts _.....___._ 3,376.60 
48,465.33 
Expenditures ______-_ 13,113.87 
Bal. March Ist ____ 35,351.46 


Bonds (Par Value) 109,000.00 
Life Membership 


ERPS ee 2,521.20 
Retirement Reserve 
aS 4,581.45 
$116,102.65 
P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 
* * * 
Index to Advertisers 

Albert Teachers Agency ______---_ 46 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc. ____--____-_~ $7 
American Desk Mfg. Co. _----___~ 6 
American Seating Co. ____--_____- 46 
Ass’n, of American Railroads ___-- 29 
Binney & Smith Co, .........-. 42 
Bituminous Coal Institute ________ 3 
Camp Thunderbird ____-_-_-____-- 44 
Cave of the Mounds ____--_-_-___-- 41 
Clinton Teachers Agency ____---_~ 46 
Us aC 1 Fea ee an ea A A een 47 
Colorado Dept. of Pub. Rel. __--__ 31 
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Huff Teachers Agency _____-______ 46 
Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc. _____- 30 
ee ee a ee 41 
Laidlaw Brothers ._......._..... 30 
J.B, Aappmeott ‘Co, ....--:....-<. 38 
Marquette University ____________ 43 



















North Star Camp for Boys _------ 44 


North Western—Union Pacific ____- 31 
Olson Travel Organization _______- 44 
Personal Products Corp. ----__---- 42 
Perry Travel Service ____--__----- 44 
Row, Peterson and Co. ___---_-- 38-45 
Schummers School Service _______- 46 
Scott, Foresman and Co, _________ 39 
Charles Scribner’s Sons ___________ 45 
iL, W. Singer Cog ine: .2s-— =. 44 
Society for Visual Education ______ 27 
Lc) | nia ek 2 
Taxo Summer School ____---______ 44 
U. W. Summer Session ________-__ 32 
Vanderbilt Better Tours __________ 44 
Washington National Insurance Co. 28 
Washington Teachers Agency _____ 46 
Webster Publishing Company _____ 46 
Wheaton College _____-__________ 44 
Wisconsin State Colleges _________ 4 
Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union __ 34 
WRNION G 225 0089. hd ks 40 


Yates—Fisher Teachers Agency ____ 46 


Washington State 


stands near the top in the treat- 
ment of its teachers. 


GOOD OPPORTUNITIES 
EXCELLENT SALARIES 
GOOD TENURE 
SPLENDID RETIREMENT 
LIBERAL CERTIFICATION 
ADEQUATE EQUIPMENT 
IDEAL CLIMATE 

For further information write to: 
Washington Teachers Agency 


3141 Arcade Bldg. Seattle 1, Wash. 





















TEACHERS! 
A NATIONAL SERVICE Efficient, reliable and 
personalized service for 
A L 6b | > R T sional and financial ad- 
vancement. Under direct 
2 a three generations. 
Original Albert—Since 1885 | Member NATA 


teachers seeking profes- 
Teachers Agency Albert management for 
25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 














THE | Yates-Fisher 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


PAUL YATES, Manager 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 








KINDERGARTEN THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 4, Illinois 
8 oe 








CLINTO 


Member—N.A.T.A. 34th Year 


TEACHERS’ 

If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 
706 South Fourth Street 


AGENCY 


Clinton, Iowa 











All educators know of the great demand for 


TEACHERS AGENCY teachers. Throughout the year there come 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


into our office exceptional opportunities fo: 
teachers, and for all types of positions con- 
nected with education. Our service is nation- 
wide. Member N.A.T.A. 





Teachers Agency 


Missoula, Mont. 


HUF 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 
Exceptional Opportunities. Register Now! 
Western Certification Booklet with 





Member N.A.T.A. 
38 years’ Placement Service FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
New,Location Free Enrollment 
32nd Yr. We serve YOU—Write, call or wire Member x 
Good Positions | scHHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE | National Ass'n 
Good Teachers “Your Friendly Teachers’ Agency” Teachers 
Good Service | 1024 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn., AT. 6389 Agencies 
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Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, - a ees re 
without the advertising text, for use in your Poesy 
classroom will be sent free upon request. Address = 
The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 











Z 
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avd Teatae ae ae Glasgow—ship builder to 





the British Commonwealth, 
manufacturer of hundreds of articles 
sold ’round the world. Bustling, busy 
city. But not too busy to enjoy 

the pause that refreshes with 

ice-cold Coca-Cola. In Glasgow, as in 


every industrial center, 





they know you work better when 
you work refreshed. 
Pi, 
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The teachers 


who made a movie 


The story of four workshops in nutrition and health education 


conducted by Stanford University and assisted by General Mills 


“Lights!’’ called out the Physical 
Education instructor, ‘‘Camera!”’ 
Peggy, the 6th grade teacher, 
switched on the spotlights; two grad- 
uate students operated the camera, 
while the script girl—a school nurse 
—timed the action. 


Smoothly, the ‘‘stars’”—educators 
all—went through the scene, display- 
ing and discussing materials for the 
in-service training of teachers for 
elementary school nutrition-educa- 
tion programs. 


For this most unusual movie was 
part of the 1950 Stanford University 
summer workshop on health and nu- 
trition education. Its cast and tech- 
nicians were the staff and students; 
its plot was the day-by-day develop- 
ment of the workshop program. 


And more than its content was 
unusual. This movie was written, 
made and edited in eight days of the 
two-week workshop, and shown on 
the final day, complete with sound 
track music and commentary. Thanks 
to the persuasiveness and ingenuity 
of the “company” in borrowing and 
building much necessary equipment, 
it cost a total of $70.80! 






Observing a well-planned 
school lunchroom 
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AN EFFECTIVE TECHNIQUE 
FOR LEARNING 


As a device for stimulating learn- 
ing, the movie proved most success- 
ful. The 27 workshop students who 
produced it had to observe, inten- 
sively and critically, all the workshop 
activities. The final showing served 
as a visual review of the program for 
all the 102 workshop registrants. 


And the result was an authentic 
documentary, recording the organi- 
zation and methods of a nutrition- 
education workshop—most useful in 
stimulating nutrition and health 
education among other teaching and 
administrative groups. 


FOUR STANFORD WORKSHOPS 


The movie was a feature of one of 


four workshops on health and nutri- 
tion education conducted by Stan- 
ford University from 1948 through 


1951. Dr. Oliver Byrd, Professor of 


Education and Director of the De- 
partment of Hygiene, planned and 
directed them all. Financing, in the 
form of scholarships, was provided 
by General Mills, which also sup- 
plied prepared classroom materials 
and other teaching aids. 





1 


These projects were incorporated 
into the Stanford curriculum as reg- 
ular courses and provided credits for 
the graduate students and practicing 
educators who matriculated. 


TO ENCOURAGE NUTRITION 
EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS 


“Both the University and General 
Mills,’ says Dr. Byrd, “‘were eager 
to stimulate health and nutrition ed- 
ucation throughout the public school 
systems of California and the West. 
It was determined that the Univer- 
sity could play an effective part 
through teacher-education projects 
designed to interest administrators 
as well as classroom teachers. 


“The general purpose agreed on 
for our four workshops was to edu- 
cate and assist school personnel in 
the development of school nutrition 
education programs as a part of 
broad school and community health 
programs. 


‘Emphasis from the first,” explains 
Dr. Byrd, “was on a real sharing of 
learning experiences and accomplish- 
ments. The program of study was 
generally selected by the students. 
The group method of study was 
stressed and proved most fruitful.” 


WIDE RANGE OF 
COURSE CONTENT 


The workshop that made the 
movie dealt particularly with the 
problems of incorporating nutrition 
education into the school curricu- 
lum. It covered such matters as mo- 
tivating pupils toward better eating 
habits (they held a special “tasting 
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